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PREFACE. 


In writing tMa little book 1 was 
inspired by a desire to present the edu* 
cational theory of Comenius in a manner 
most appealing to the modern reader. 
Comenins has still a message for states* 
men and ecclesiastical leaders as well as 
professed educationists, and I have 
striTen to keep the needs of all classes 
of readers in view. 

The book is critical rather than 
informational, for I felt that though 
much was written on Gomcnius, a 
thorough criticism of his theory and 
practice in the light of modem pedagogy 
and with reference to our present needs 
. was wanting. It is likely to be helpful 
to the advanced student of education as 



(I thouglit-stimulftling inlroiluction to 
Comonim, I'or Ii’hs adrancctl sluilcnis 
and {;l•nl‘rnl roidors it contains all that 
tlicy may care to know abonl tiio great 
educator and tlio merits and defects of 
hip doctrines, 

I have profisad a short description 
of my life, specially for readers in 
Europe and America. The interest 
wliicii my treatise on Rousseau’s Edu- 
cttiionalThcory exoited outside India 
siimnlatcd some of my readers to know 
somclliiiig about tbo auUior. In the 
present volume I lliouglit it desirable 
to meet their demand. 

• In tlio preparation of this treatise I 
have ivceived useful suggestions from 
Colonel It. J. \V. Hoalc. Bis Majcsly’s 
Besident in Gwalior, Dr. King of the 
Mission Oollege, Indore, Saliihzada 
Abdul Wahid Klian of Ajmer, Professor 



M. TV. Keatinge of Oxford, Professor 
R. L. Archer of the University of North 
Wales, and Ur. L. E Anderson 
of the Ohio State University, and 
I achnovrledge with thanks the valn- 
ahlc help rvhioh the suggestions of 
these gentlemen gave tno. 1 nm also 
grateful to Mr.E. Littlebailes, Education^ 
al Commissioner with the Government 
of India, for his advice that I should 
write separately on each great educator 
of historical importanoe before attempt- 
ing a oomprehonsive history of eduua^ 
tion with snovements and tendencies a^ 
units of treatment. 


Ajhbu, 

' The 8th im. 


S. G. N. 




Life of the Author. 


I waB born at hampiir, the capital 
o{ a native state of the 
same name in the United • 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh, 
on the 25th October, 1893. My father 
is in possession of a big manuscript 
which traces my ancestory to the groat 
Mughal chief, Chughtai Ehan. The 
family, however, lived for several cen- 
turies in Afghanistan, married Afghan 
ladies, and acquired Afghan characteris- 
tics, including blue eyes and fair colour. 
Space does not permit me to outline the 
history of the family. It suffices to say 
that in the 18th century one of 
its members, Haji Mohammad Sayeed 
Khan, a theologian of repute, migrated 
to India and settled in Bohilhhand, 
first at Barielly, and after the llohilla 



irar of 1773 at nnm|mr. Tbonaji’/i 
(li’scentlonti devoted tlicraselvca to 
literary, adminialraliro and militaiy 
voentioDS and possessed in an ci' 
aggcratccl form llic aversion to , 
trade, industry, and ngricuUnro which 
cliaractcrised the lending Muslim fami- 
lies in Pro-British India. The family 
produced somo great seliolnrs of Orien- 
tal learning as ncll ns commissioned 
officers who upheld the good nnuio of 
the family in tho English East India 
Company's wars. As an envoy of the 
Nnwal) of Rompur, my grandfather 
rendered meritorious diplomatic services 
in preventing the outbreak of rebellion 
in somo discontented parts of llolifl- 
khand during the Mutiny of 18157.55. 
To-day tiio military tradition is repre- 
sented by an undo of mine, it)}# 
is a retired cavalry officer, with 
a brilliant record of service on the 
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North-Western Pronfcier, and the ad- 
ministralivo side hy another uncle, 
who is a pensioned metnher o£ 
tho Council of Regency of Holkar’s 
dominions, while my father symbolises 
the literary interests of my family. 

My fatlier, Maulvi Hakim Moliam* 
mad Najinul Ghnni Khan, was born on 
the 8th October, 1859. He inherited 
glorius traditions, not only from his 
father, but also from bis mother, grand- 
TkeAntw. daughter of Rozi Khan, a 

ktemttotMi chieftain, who played 

relations, a prominent part In the battle 
of Panipat, 1761. My grandraother’a 
brother, Hakim Mohammad Azam Khan, 
was a voluminous writer on medicine, 
and his books on various aspects of tlio 
subject aro used by every Yunani ' 
physician in India, and by many in 
Persia, for he wrote in Persian. Moham- 
^ mad Azam Khan was, in his last daysi, 
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tijc court pliTsiciDn of Mnlinrnja Ilolknr 
anti (Hril in 1908 nt the ndvancctl sge 
of 101 years, Aglm Sanjar, a Persian 
poet, wrote on liia dcnlli on elegj’, whose 
last eowplrt was ns follows 

aix c-Jkun 

(I salt), *' 0 Sanjar, whose tlcalli ha' 
mntlc the. world n house of mourninp,' 
Uesaid, **Thcdc.ilhof the Khan Sahib, 
who wns the Avicenna of India”) 

My father learnt medicine from his 
nintcrnnl wncloj Arabic literature from 
Tho fjott. w.v grandfather, and other 
Autbui'i subjects from the IrsTnod luen 
fiUiir. ^yjjQ WQfQ driven to the slid ter 
of tbo Nawab of Rainpur in ccnscqucnce 
of tbo annexation of the kingdom of 
Oudh by Lord Dalbousie* 

In his adolescence my fntber beg- 

jiooVs nriifn ^ aiUljor oud 

xhwi y**! <lroi)pcd the pen 

f.tbor ffom his band. Some of his 
works are as follows 
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Id wy infoncy my father tosd phy- 
TUAntit. Borrlcc of the 

«*i«u Uampur. The 

inf.Brf. |)05t tiint 1)0 i)o]j •)).j)g a gjne. 

cure; so it onahlcd him to devote un- 
divided attention to literary work. He 
taught mo the AHC of tl )0 -mother 
tongue. Hut I learnt much more from 
him unconsciously. It is a typical 
illustration of tlic influonco of heredity 
through Iho social onvironmont that 1 
learnt to write nutomalically. My 
father was svriting the Jlislors of tht, 
liohillat, and when he had finished a 
paragraph, ho generally rend it aloud to 
tost its mollifluoDcc, This enabled me 
to listen to the orente written in the 
manuscript, which appealed powerfully 
to my juvonile intorcst in narratives 
dealing with aetiun and war. I endeav- 
oured to imitate my father by writin** 
similar narratives, and one day my joy 
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knew no bounds when for the first 
time I wrote a full page. The passion 
for writing grew so strong that I rum- 
maged my father’s library, selected the 
most good-looking books, and wrote on 
the margins of their pages. This prac- 
tice continued for some time, till my 
father came to know of it and diverted 
my zeal into desirable channels. 


In infancy I displayed remarkable 


Some intcr- 
esiiog facta 
about 
Antbor'a 
jofmejn 


intelligence and self-control. 
Once, being indisposed, I was 
given such diet as suited an 
invalid. In order that I 


might not be tantalized by the sight of 
more delicious food, a maid-servant took 
me out in her lap, when my father and 
mother dined. Somehow or other I 
realised what the cause of my removal 
from the house at meal-times was and 
told my parents that they might dine 
in my presence and that 1 would not 
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insisl'on PAting with tlicm, as I kndir 
tiini the food Hid/ nte would do me 
li.irm. In tho sarao way, once in try- 
ing to tnl:o eomc sweets out of n plate 
placed beyond ray reach I caused it fco 
fall down, will] tho result that italruck 
ray hrnd. I neither cried nor went to 
my parontfi for help, bat straightway ran 
to the disponsary adjoining our house 
and had my wound dressed. At an- 
other lime my mother tried to send mo 
to bed by asking a raaid-ssrvant to put 
on A mask and represent n ghost. I 
svas not afraid, but nraused to see the 
maid in that condition. 

At tbo ago of six, my formal cduca- 
_ tion began. I ruccirod ins- 

ferm*! fdti. truction Jrom scTBrai tutors 
>oi b; ib« in Buocossion. xney tauglit me 
*"**’*“ pomothing of Persian, but im. 
poded my mental doTolopmcnt in con. 
ssquonco of tbcir bad jnotbods of teach- 



ing. Al seven 1 began Kngllsli for 
which 1 evinced veniarkablo aptitude. 
In 1901 the Maharaua of Udiiipur, tlic 
premier Rajput chief, gave ray fatlur 
a post in the education department of 
his state and then for t!ic first lime 1 
entered a public school. My fath-r's 
company, however, taught me more 
than the formal Gduc.ttioii that tho 
school imparted. Tho llnsso-Japaneao 
war began and tho discussions wiiicti 
mv father had about it wUh t»is friends 
in the evenings slinatulaled mo to read 
tho daily papers. I liad receive i a copy 
of Philip’s Slulling Alh'is ns a prize from 
the school and this bcoamo a favourite 
plaything in my hands. I often chose 
one of the maps and located an imagi- 
nary republic in it, and then conducted 
a war between that republic and a 
neighbouring country, writing deacrlp- 
tiona in imitation of the nowspupers. 
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Tlio Turkfsli Revolnlion bronglii nbout 
liy Iho Yonng Turkish party followed 
the Russo-Japanese war and tny lore 
for the Turks prompled tno to write a 
poem on the memorable evont. A short 
norcl was also written on tbo same 
topic. Unluckily, none of these works 
which might bo useful to me now in 
connection with my study of child 
psychology has been preserred. 

1 was interested in football and 

menicftiKi qm’rc 5 liking for cricket, I 
tMif for am not sure why. But I was 
much more interested m read* 
ing. My loro for books, which owes 
its origin to my father’s example, was 
developed by the supply of well-graded 
books. Beginning with historical nar- 
ratives, historical novels and books of 
travel and advontnre, it was gnidaally 
assoointed with more serious subjects. 
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.When I WRS in the high school scotion, 
I sspired to read tho Enct/clopccdia 
Bi-Uanmea from A to Z, but could not 
persevere in the otto rapt. Perhaps tlio 
most riseful books that I read in iny 
boyhood were the works of Samuel 
Smiles (jOfffy, Character^ nnd Self'- 
help.) These mad" mo reniiso the 
aeriousiic's of life. It b’-'camo ray f.av- 
ouritc occupation to write and clns«ily 
human virtues and form principles to 
practise them. 


At 1C ray university education 


Ihp AotW* 

rlnutio:! 
at lodore. 


began. I was admitted to 
the llolknr College, Indore, 
,anii resided for some months 


with my uncle, who wns a moinl)cr of 
tlio Council of llcgency of thf* stale. 
Being in charge of a portfolio in a 
principality as large as IVnics, the 
undo oould not give such personal 
attention to me as my father had doac, 
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end I was, ero long, lodged in tlio 
college hostel, but did not make a good 
nRO of the liberty which the chungo 
gave me. I became a revolutionary 
of the extreme typo and believed that 
iD.'in’ji glory lay in the success with 
wbiob ho defied nuthority. 


Perhaps anarchy and impiety go 
hand in hand. The perversion of 
my political views shook my belief 
in religion, and' I concei* 
KrfKiiefttt Ted that the only effective 

Tofliih p -j* It 

yi^nwiiu means of uniting the rarious 
<iisncter. Indian communiucs in a 
strngglo against foreign rule 
was to discard religion. But the loss 
of Tripoli by the Turks and the diminu- 
tion of the Ottomon L'mpiro in oonsc- 
quenco of tho Balkan war oared me of 
irreligiousness. The misfortunes of the 
Turks made tho Muslims of India realise 
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their helplessness and turn to God for 
help. Tliey began to compare tiieir 
present lot with their glorious past, and 
were convinced that their safety lay 
in a return to Islam. The Balkan War 
and tlio recent Great War, consequently, 
caused religious revival in this country. 
I was profoundly indueneed by the new 
spirit and began to study the Kura» 
and other religious books, which have 
in due course completely altered my 
conception of the goal of human life. 
The desire for a practical expression of 
my sympathy for the Turks promptel 
me to visit the Turkish consuUgeneral 
at Bombay, whom I implored to send 
me to Turkey as a volunteer in the 
Balkan war. That ofidoer did nothing 
to help me. What was worse, he treated 
me with scant courtesy, perhaps, on the 
assumption that my visit to him was a 
juvenile prank. Then I requested 

I 
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Maulana Mobammad AU to enlist me 
-ns a member of Dr. Ansari’s Red 
Crescent party. The Maulana regretted 
that bis arrangements u-ere complete 
'■ and be could not admit a fresh member. 

These activities caused a serious 
break in my educational career, and 

.no Author “y 

oHhoGovt. leave from the Indore state 

Ajmot! for a tour round the vrorld, my 
father, who knew that my stay 
at Indore was not conduoive to .his 
design of making me a great 
scholar, .transferred me to the Govern- 
ment College, Ajmer. The change,- 
liowever, served no useful purpose. The 
moral tone of the institution was not of 
a very elevated type and it was there 
that I first learnt to smoke. The work 
of the college was too light for me and 
there was no provision for the whole- 
some engagement of super-normal 
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jouU)8. Ill such oircumsffincc?, I ivns 
constrained to make a misuso of my 
super-abundant energy. My ingenuity 
helped mo to devise fresh pinna every 
day to harass the Supciintendont of tlu' 

. hiKtcl. These ended in a quarrel with 
the principal and n misguided sense of 
honour prompted me to sever my con- 
nection ivith the college. 

To return to my father was impossi- 
ble, for tho Lather was too si riel to receive 

■n-f Atiiw 

«nt cow"j;. •"’» Pftneipai- S') 

Jodbpar. 1 rcBOrlcd to Jodhpnr and 
sought admission to the State College. 
Hut a fow days’ attendance at tho collcgi' 
lectures convinced mo that I knew more 
than moBt of the professors of Hint 
institution. This made mo disgusted 
vfitli it. Moreover, my father slopped 
sending mo mom y. 1 was compelled 
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to decide that I should seek some em* 
ployment. 

My inexperience led mo to Hyderabad 
in Sind, where I could got no employ* 

The ABiiiM'n knowledge 

miwriciiit of the provincial vernacular. 

Hytlcrabad * 

(SiaJ.) My funds soon began to run 
short and one day I was horrified to 
know that I had only a few rupees with 
me. At the same time I came across a 
man from Upper India, who in return- 
ing from the pilgrimage to Mecca was 
obliged to halt at Hyderabad for want 
of money that might pincvKo for him 
a railway ticket to his home, I colieet- 
ed some subscription foriiim, and as tlie 
money collected would not .suliice, I 
.added lo it the few coins 1 had, went 
w'ith him to the railway station, purchas- 
ed a ticket for him, aud was satisfied to 
see..hiin start horaew.'irds. I was left 
penniless, but had no intention of living 
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on charity. A lawyer pitied mo and gave 
me fiome work in English from time to 
time. The woges which I Ihorcliy 
earned were too insufficient to provide 
me with tho hnro noccssilics of life. 
The income was so uncertain that on 
some days I had to go without meals. 
To make matters worse winter set in 
and as I had disposed of my warm 
clothes and bedding to prooute food, it 
caused me groat trouble. On an un- 
usually cold night I had to cover myself 
with matting in a mosque. That was a 
period of trial, .and considering that T 
was below 20, 1 underwent tho ordeal 
with manly courage. My sufferings 
filled me with profound sympathy for 
tile poar and the needy, which 1ms since 
been intensified into avirluons wcaknosis 
of considering even tho crimes of a 
dcslituto person pardonable on tho 
ground of his poverty. 
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At last tliorcwa* relief from ay 

^ gc“«e* 

nriut D]|in recommended me to the' 

VlCJ^ .B 

siDd. prime minister of tlio Khairpur 
State. The minister, Tvho bad read some 
of nj,r fattior's works, appointed me to 
a post in tim local high school. I on* 
tered on my work with ontliusiasm and . 
Was soot) marked out as a oonscientiou'i 
worker. I was, however, an untrained 
man nnd somo remarks of the Inspector 
of Schools hurt my amour propro. To 
rsmovo the defects that marred the 
oxcollonco of my work, I began the 
study of books on pedngogy, analysing 
tbeir contents and translating them into 
‘practice. 

t Ky good work in the school indneod 
jTif tho minister to depute me to 
fbiioreM tlic Aitobison Chiefs’ College 
(mUm pitnee. nt Lahore as tutor, to the 
nephew of bis highness thoJTawab of 
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KUnirpur, It wns sopn discovered tlint 
tho college nrraogemenU left no scope 
fur mo to work on my own initiative. 
My position was littlo better tlmn Hint 
of nn aidc-do*cnmp, .and ns I wns long- 
ing to make tlio best of my powers for 
the good of mankind, I requested tbc 
minister to recall ino to Khairpnr. 

• The minister re-appointed me in tbr 
Wgh school and at tbosamc 
OwtWMh time made mo the tutor to 
Mewpotimij. his sons. I began to live 
with tlio minister. He came to bo per- 
sonally interested in me and showed 
parental regard for my well-being and 
well-doing. Ho corroded ray political 
views, and I began to realise the advant- 
ages of India's conneation with Great 
Britain, so mucli so that wlmn Ibo Great 
War broke out, I volunteered myell 
for active acrvico. Tlie minister miroll- 
cd memborol tlm Kimirpur 
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Itnpcridl servioo troops and I Borrod the 
ISntpiro in tiio Mesopotamian campaign, 
until the Xhairpur Imperial service 
troops were recalled. 


On my return I reverted to my post 
„ , , , as a toaclicr and began to 

Till- Anllior'i ” 

rjii*»toQiik improve my knowledge of 

|.Mluili,roi.!j ' J , j 

utiitiiiro! Iiistorr, philosophy, and 
other subjects by means of 
carefully planned self*iDstruction. A 
potty incident mode mo anxious to 
obtain a university degree. It chanced 
that I travelled in the same compact- 
inent with n professor of the Sind 
College, Knraolii. We discussed sevoral 
topio." and the professor trenced me with 
duo courtesy, but when our conversation 
turned round iriy education and the 
profosscr was informed that I was nOt 
a gradunfc, his attitudo towards me 
underwent a change which he could not 
conceal. Tho Bombay University, in 
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trliosR tprritorial jurisdicUon KIiai'’piir 
lay, TTonld not admit me for I he degree 
examination, unless I attended a college 
affiliated to that university. This I 
tliought unnecessary, for I was, already, 
well prepared. So 1 left the Khairpur 
slate service, got an appointment in llie 
state liiglj school at Bampur, my birth- 
place, and obtained the desired degree 
from the University of Allahabad as a 
leaelier-candidatc. At Bampur I worked 
■for 4 years, winch were spent chiefly in 
applying to actual conditions the 
modern methods which I studied with 
avidity. My interest in the well-bein'! 
of my fellow-citizens made me a popular 
■figure at Bampur. I was associated 
with a number of literary, social, and 
athletic clubs, I strove to make arrange- 
ments for the education of neglected 
eliildrcn and did some work in behalf 
of religioiis.and charitable institutions 
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ify vorl; nl Bnnipttr folfnired 

^AniWi "^**7 fof o”o year at 
Ali'ilmbad Training Col. 
lcg(*, M'hore, for Iho first time 
in Indiiii I mado aso of tlio 
source nottiod of tcacliing history in 
tclibols, made a special study of phone* 
tics and tho methods of toaohing foreign 
langunccs, and stood first in tho L. T. 
examination of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity; and by my .posting asoneduca- 
finnnl Inspecting Officer in three districts 
of Ondli, irhich brought mo face to faos 
irifh tho probiom.s of rural education. 
J aada arratigcmonts toensawndequale 
co-operation bot^eon toaohers and 
parents and tried, trith some success, to 
combine, as far os tho cut<and*driad 
curricula pre.<icribed by tho Department 
of Education could allow, tho pupils’ in- 
struction in formal sclioolsnbjeots with 
practical situations, and to introduoo 
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8omo principles of tbe Montessori 
system into tlie teaching of the prepa- 
ratory classes. I also grappled, though 
not quite successfully, with the village 
teachers’ nversion to further study after 
their appointment and with their igno* 
ranee of the wider world. Besides, I Imd 
to struggle hard to savo my teachers 
from tlio nse of retrenchment. To 
inspire the teachers with a sense of 
duty, I relietl more on example than 
on precept. Once, when encamped at 
' PyagpuT in the Bahraich district, I had 
a cholera attack, and as soon ns the 
danger was over, I defied my physician 
and drovp to see a neighbouring school, 
not because I could make a useful ins- 
pection in that wrecked condition of 
health, but becau'^o I thought that tho 
mor<al clfcct of that exertion on iny 
subordinates would be as great as that 
of tiie suicidal charge of tlio Light 
Br'onde at Balaclava on their comrades. 

N. 
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Jfy experience of teachers in' our 
, schools made me aliire to the 

ThcAdtW* j . , , . . . 

wotkiutiw aeiocts m taeir training and 
CniYDiihy. 1 began to realise that the 
best service which one devot- 
ed to the educational amolioration of 
my baoltiirard nation could do was to 
train such teachers as wore not only 
skilled in the application of certain 
methods, but equipped with those moral 
qualifications without which a know- 
ledge of the technique of education is 
of no avail. These considerations im- 
pelled me to accept the post of the 
Lecturer in Education offered by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh, I oo-operatad with the 
Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion in re-organising the Muslim Uni- 
versity Training College, which was 
not till then iu u very satisfactory con- 
dition. We mode some experiments, 
including the teaching of Persian by the 
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•direofcraothod. We started a Montes* 
Bori school, which prospered well, oc- 
ganised an educational oshibition and 
a oonterence oE educationists on the 
occasion of the Muslim Dnirorsity 
Jubilee, and taught our pupil teachers 
to make a irer^ueut use of the source 
method of teaching history in all the 
school classes. 1 lectured on several 
sabjeots, including the history of educa- 
tion which I tried to make interesting 
by discussing the past with leferonce to 
the present, by eliminating from my 
lectures unnecessary names, dates, and 
facts, by correlating the subject with 
kindred subjects, and, last but not the 
least, by a onreful arrangement of the 
items to be discussed. I also, discovered 
and formulated some new rales of 
phonetics. Notwitbstinding these en- 
gagements in the Training Department, 
managed to find time for active 



participation in; tlie work of t}K' (f 
.torlcal and geographical aoeieties oHiie 
university and for writing in coatenp* 
porar/ periodicals on educational ad*- 
ministration and organisation. • 

!Fhe instinct of enterprise, which im<' 

• t« Ajmer, requosf fho Turkish Consul* 
General to enlist me as a volunteer in 
the Balkan Wat and to serve in Meso* 
potamia in the Great War, stimulated 
mh in lay adult age- to join a post in 
the Government service in Ajmer for 
the sake, of organising and adrainist0^ 
ing a training institution which might 
train' graduates, undergraduates, and 
rural teachers, all in one building and 
under a unified management, at a cost 
not exceeding the cost - of the rmal 
teachers’ institution that proviouslj 
existed there.- • 'I undertook to peiform - 
the task, because it presented seemir 
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insurmountable difficulties, ¥liicb lent 
the work a colour of enterprise. 


I found the rural teachers’ institu- 


. taon, which was to he the 


tioDofa 
trainiug iuBti* 
tation at 
ijaser, 


groundwork of my ambitious 
scheme, in a wrecked con* 
dition, reminffing me of the 


fortress of Adrianople, when it was 


surrendered by Sbukti Pasha to the 


victorious Bulgarians. I set about 


reconstructing and developing it from 
the very day that I took charge of it, 
and have, by God's Grace, succeeded in 


reorganising it as the chief centre of 
educational activities in Eajputana and 
Central India, inspite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances, e.?., inadequate 
staff, meagre funds, want of necessary 
books and appliances, absence of a 
practising high school attached to the 
mstitution, and, above all, the difficul- 



■ ties involved in co-ordinating tho> work 
of various classes of pupil teyiiers; 
graduateSi under-gr.idaates, and rural 
teachers. 



Life of Comenius. 

John Amos Komensky, known to the 

Keiiitiom Latinisod name 

influeacoin of Comeuius, was bom at 

cliilubood, 

Nivnitz, a village in Moravia. 
His father, who was a miller, belonged 
to a community of Christian Protestants, 
known as the Moravian Brethren. These 
Protestants followed the martyr Huss, 
a religious reformer who lived, preached 
and suffered in Moravia long before 
Martin Luther raised the banner of 
revolt against Papal d4>ositism. Come> 
nius’s character bore the stamp of the 
sect to which be belonged. The infiu* 
ences eserted ou'his impressionable mind 
by the religious tenets and practices of 
the Moravian Brethren were xefiected in 
his zeal, piety, humanity, simplicity, 
self -sacriffce and, above all else, in his 
democratic spirit. 




Comcnias received his early cduca- 

rrienryaid elementary school 

•widwj founded by the Moravian 

, 6l8C3t;i)a* _ . \ , 

Brethren. At the age of 
sixteen he was admitted to a Latin 
school in the neighbourhood, where be 
stared for four years. The age at which 
he entered the Latin school was more 
advanced than the age at which pupils 
generally began the study of Latin in 
those days. But his late admission to 
secondary education was one of the 
causes to which may be attributed his 
dissastisfaction with the existing educa- ’ 


"tional system and his desire to replace 
it by a better one. Being an adolescent, 
he had reached a fairly advanced stage 
of mental development, which enabled 
him to observe with critical eyes the 
mothods.’of instruction prevalent in the 
school, ond it is reasonable to think that 

the secondary school which ho attended . 



iras in Ins mind nrlicn at a later dale lie 
trrotc that the Latin schools of the day 
mcro "terrors for boys and sliamblcs for 
their intellect." 

After fimshinc; his course in tlin. 

I’flivrreiij school; Cnmcnius joined 
fanMtitci, tiic Lutheran College of Ilcr- 
born in Germany for theological studies, 
and during his two years' stay at that 
institution he came into coiitael srith 
•Tohn Henry Aisled, a German professor 
of wonderful attainments. Alstod held 
enlightened views on education and 
Comcnius's callow zeal for educational 
reform must have heen directed along 
definite lines under his guidance. It is 
very probable that Comjuiius's belief in 
BcnBc-pcrccpUon ns the, Bourcc 

of knowledge and lus emphasis on an 
orderly procedure in education owe 
their origin to the influence of Aisled. 
•’Jt is also reasonable to tlilnk tlmt 



Alsted's Encijclopaiiia Tras one of the 
cariicst influences to Tvhicli may be 
traced the origin of Oomenius’s desire for 
the cO'Ordinafion and srstcmatisation oE 
all branches of human knou'lcd[;e. The 
stimulus Trhich Comcnius rcceircd from 
Alstcd was rc'inforcod by a report of 
some Gorman professors on Ratke's 
method, which in the history of educa" 
tional theory forms an important link 
between the new philosophy of Bacon 
and its application to education by 
Comcnius. From Iferbom Oomenius 
went for travel and visited Amsterdam, 
and then after n short stay at the Uni- 
versity of Ucidelbej^ in Germany he 
returned to Moravia in 1G14. 

Ho was now adequately qualified for 
E*ti!est ministerial profession, but 
under tlie'rcgulations of the 
Moravian Church he was too 
young to bo ordained a pastor, So he 
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v^-jflaQo the rector of llic lloraviim 
Latin school at Prerau. Ills connection 
vith the school brought him face to face 
with educational problems and he hegnu 
to feel for a hotter method, specially of 
language teaching, in order that the 
amonnt of time and energy then 'vrasted 
upon grammatical complications might 
he sated. To this end he wrote a school 
text-book on Latin grammar, which was 
simpler, clearer, and. more concise than 
any w'ork on the subject wriltcu thereto- 
fore. 

At tho ago of twenty-four he was 

p«ri«ni. in a pastor and, two years 

Morovii. called to tlio service of 

the Church at Pulnock, tho hcadiiuatiTS 
of the Brethren. There he busied him- 
self in tho religious and social service of 
his community, but as he was also tho 
superintondent of tho school attached to 
tho Church, his didactic interests 

f 


Were 
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I . ^ ‘ . . , • 

not lost sight of. His conception of a 
simpler and' surer method hegan to , 
assume a definite form and he < ntote on : 
education. 

But the contests of tho jarring reli- 

oiicTiiiriy socts, \rhicli disturbed 

VMM' War. tho peace of Europe in that 
stormy period, obstructed his peaceful, 
constructive Tvorh.. The Thirty Years' 
War, wliibh broke out in 1C18, wrought 
havoc in the principal countries of Eu- 
rope. Its flames soon reached Moravia. 
iVifcli fire and sword the Spaniards laid 
waste the country, and Pulneck Tvas 
destroyed in 1621. The Moravian 
Brethren could expect no mercy at the 
hands of the ohampions of the Catholic 
cause and had to take refuge in the 
neighbouring mountainous tracts. . In 
tho turmoil Comenius lost his wife and 
child and lived the life of a refugee, seek- 
ing the protection of powerful barons. 



I- * 

jPcrjceutiontrashol, awl c^ict afkr pdkt 
conderaaing Ik Moravian Brctliron ffos 
issued by Ibc Emperor. It was a gloomy 
period; EotTour awl suiTcriiig ensbrouded 
the country. In the eyes of a etauneb 
Protestant like Comenivw tlicso were tbc 
days of tbe triumph of vice and impiety 
and tbe humiliation of virtue and reli- 
gion. Comemus’s only consolation lay 
in hope, and he sras convinced that reli- 
gion and piety could be restored and tbo 
peace ot Cbrkendom ensured only 
tbrongb a sound system ot education, 
Vm tbc cahmiUea wbicb tbeTbirtv 
years’ War bronglit in its twin stronn- 
tlieaed Coracnius’s dissalisfnctinu rsith 
conlemporary education awl im«n«iilcd 
his desire to undctlako its reform, 

A.t last it became impossible for 
i,M.cU. and l,i, c<;.rc]{‘ 

giouhtstolurkintbcmoun. 

lams and they decidcii 
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ihciribnielaiid, Oomeniqs resorf": 
tfifo Poland and settled at Lissa onder- 
tlie proloctlon of Count Raphnel, There 
Ito began teaching in the Moravian 
gymnasium and sot to reconstruct the 
method of Jingoistic teaching from the 
very foundation. Not satisfied .with 
his own ideas, he communicated with 
the famous educational theorists of the 
day. His fouticon years' stay at lissa 
was perhap-S the most remarkable period 
in Imscarcor as an educational reforpier. 

It was at Xiissa that he wrote his great* 
cst work, the Grcffl Didacih, and pub- 
Jished the earliest editions of his latin 
iQxt’books. Ho now began to make his 
mark in the intciicetuai worJd and io 
, aeguiro intcraational reputation for .di* 
dactio activities. The commanitj . of 
the Moravian Brethren appreciated his 
religions services by electing him as 
their bishop in iC32. But the appiccia- 
tion^of his educational services was not 
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ciiblincd to finy particular community; 
it was sliarcd by men bolon^in" to (litTcr- 
cm countries and different religious 
sects. 

His pansopliic sclicme, wliioh aimed 

PinttpWc ^ comprehensive and^ co. 
MiKrtici in ordinated stnlement of lunivcr* 

England. * 

sal learning, ntlraclcd the 
attention of Samuel IIarlliij,a pj^nninenf- 
figure in the conlcfiiporary literary and 
pbilontlirophic circles in England. At 
his invitation, Gomcnius Iravcllcd to 
London in IGJl. The Parliament came 
to be interested in Ibe pansopliic scheme, 
but the dilFcronccs botirecn tbo King 
and the people assumed serious propor- 
tions and the prospects of n civil ivar 
began to loom large, in the political 
horizon. In the presence of Ibcsc dangers 
people naturally forgot the arts of peace 
and Comcnius’s pansopliic scheme was 
♦ . [ ^ato oblivion. 
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At last, after a stay of about a yeli^ ' . 
TTriiiDBof I-onclon, Comenius had to 
bid farewell to the shores of 

lor otrcQCQt ^ 

England and to sail to Sweden 
in response to an inritation from Lewis 
do Geer, a rich Dutch morohant, domi« 

f 

ciled in Sweden. The Swedish Gor* 

' ernment was not interested inpanso- 
< phia, but their aim was to obtain Com* 
cnius’s help in replacing the current 
Latin text books by a more systematic 
series. Comenius was provided with 
facilities for the work at Elbing, a 
Swedish possession in West Prussia. 
There he spent six years and compiled 
the revised editions of the Latin text- 
books which he had first written at 
Lissa. In 164S the work was completed 
and Comenius returned to Lissa, where 
the revised text-books were printed. 

Two years later he received a call 
; from Prince Sigismnnd of 
paniiationJfl Transylvania to establish, or-i 
and maintain a model 
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'jlatin school at Sarospatak in Ilungary. 
The school n'hich he organised vas a 
three-class Latin school. It^rnsa resi- 
dential institution, nell-providcd with 
play-fields and recreation grounds. A 
perfect Latin atmosphere was assiduous- 
ly maintained. Boys were not allowed 
to talk in any language other than 
Latin in the school, the hostel, or the 
playground. Indeed Comenius strove 
to see that the school represented 
a Latin republic in miniature. Office- 
holders were chosen from among tlio 
pupils and were given tlie same desig- 
nations as those of the officers of the 
Latinum. The government of the 
school was, in short, modelled on the old 
Homan constitution. 

The Sarospatak school was a fairly 
M«»i successful experiment in the 
uuD^/* *^PP^^®stion of tlio Oomcnian 

■ ' Principles and methods. 
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Comenius practical work and 
tlicorctical discussion went hand in 
liantl, and ho wrote while ho worked. 
Ills fitay at Sarospatak witnessed the 
composition and publication of fifteen 
works, the most notable of them being 
the Vhn oj a ^aiisophic School, a treatise 
dealing with the design on which he 
planned the Sarospatak institution, tho 
Orbis Vidus (World in Pictures), which 
is tho first illnstrated text*book on re< 
cord, nnd the Schoh Indus (School 
Piny), which was tho earliest application 
of tho 'ploy-way in education.’ 

Ujidcr tho fostering patronage 
of Prince Si'gismund, Como- 
iS. realise bis dream 

’ of an ideal scren-class Latin 
school, hut the early death of his patron 
compelled him to return to, Lissa 
in 165i'. Fate, however, soon drove him 
away from his favourite retreat. War 



brote out between Poland and Swedrn. 

The Poles, though Catholica, had ac- 
corded a generous Ircalment to the llo- 
rarian Brethren ever since they settled 
at Lissa, but Oomenius was led away by 
Msenthuaiasm for Protostanlism and in- 
cautiously wrote a panegyric on Cliaclca 
Gustavas, the Swedish Iting, wliom 
he hailed as the saviour of Ohristondonj. 
This act of ingratitude iuluriatcd the 
Poles who sacked Lissa in 1656. Com* 
enius saved his life by flight to Holland, 
but lost his bouse, his books, his properly 
and, above all) his manuscript of pan- j 
Eophic materials which embodied the 
labours of many years. This was a 
serious blow to him. “ This loss,’* Im 
said, " I shall conse to lament only 
when I cease to breathe.’* In fact, it 
marked the collapse of his pansopliic 
scheme, as he was now too old to pos- 
sess the strength or courage to pursue 
his favourite conception further. 



The rest; of his life he lived peaces 
fully itt Helland. The Dutch 
In zioiund! Government treated him vrith 
due honour , and hospitality 
and took his help in the reform of their 
schools. But Gomenius . ivas now too 
old for original work. The period*- was, 
however, remarkable for the collection, 
arrangement and dissetnination of what 
had been done. His Complete Vedago- 
gieal Works, including the Great Didae- 
tic, which was till then in manuscript, 
wore published. These he dedicated to 
the citizens of Amsterdam in gratitude 
for their hopitality. He breathed his 
last in 1671. 

His life presents a pathetic story. 

1 He was persecuted for consci* 

enco’ sake. He experienced 
the miseries of an exile. His 
patience and fortitude were put to tost 
by bereovement and penury. He had 



;to endure tlio humiliations of a rcfuger, 
His heart was grieved to see the forces 
of destruction tear to pieces the society 
in Christendom. But he never despair* 
ed. He strove to restore piety and 
virtue through the systematization and 
dissemination of learning and tlie reform 
of schools. He was, indeed, as Bauraer 
says, “A grand and venerable figure 
of sorrow.", 
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II 

Educational Writing’s. 

Conienius TOS a Toluminous writer, 
fle wrote on pansopliia and religion as 
iroll as on education. Herein we deal 
•briefly with such of his works as are of 
.considerable importance to the students 
of education. 

: .The moat memorable monument to 
Comenius’s greatness as an 
mSstio! educator is his Great Didactic. 
Silr It was originally written in 
educutioa. (j^ech, life mothcr tongue, in 

bis early years of residence at Lissa, 
It was translated info Latin and pub- 
lished as a part of the folio edition of 
bis Complete Pedeffoyieat TFor&satAms- 
I tordamin 16S7. The Great Didactic 
was more than a manual of teaching 
method. It conveyed a message not 

only to the school-masters, but “to all 

superiors of human society, to the rnJerg 
of states, the pastors of churches, the 
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pircnls nnfl mmrilinns of rliildmi.” 
Th infcnfion wns lo rovpr nil llio ncpui’M 
of cducnlion imd lo brin;: nhoul n ormv 
plcl(* rf’nr'rnnij'nlion of IIip odiioalinnnl 
fsrslcm in nllili! dflnils. 11 dfnll. willi 
thn aim and principle! of cducnlion and 
disensepd (lie niolliodR of (pncliing lie 
Kcicncc! and langnnpps. It proPoriln'd 
plnlmrntc cnurKCs of (lainiri" in inannal 
onxterify, moralifr. and pioly. It dp- 
vofed dup nltcntion lo wlial, is noir 
]<nn\vn ns scliool IiygicnP. It rpI forlli 
a wlUcoii'iidprpd organir-nlion of rp.IiooI'j, 
dealing with tlio piirpo<:c, classificalioii, 
scope, and curriculum of school-! of 
orcry grade. It was, in short, (he flr^^ 
comprehensivo work on cdnoalion. 

Hut {here was much in the Orraf 
The Great which could not he 

M considered as original, Dis. 

Satisfaction with (he existing 
tn-icntir., ' j^chools ntul tlic pdupatlon they 



imparted lind been in tbe air since the 
new scionlific spirit which vas embodied 
i n Iho worhs of liacon had altered human 
outlook and made people look with 
distrust on tho educational ideals and 
ractliods of the humanists. Men like 
Hatke were busy in theorising and ex- 
perimentation in education. Comenius 
studied carefully the pedagogical works 
of his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors) and the Great didaede 
was an attempt to systematise and render 
pincticable the preoepts of these pioneer 
workora. 


The GrMj DitlaoHc, ioirerer, bad 
ThB Great publleitf it deaerred. 

parti/ due to Com. 
enius's repulsive st/Ie ©f 
writiag. He divided and subdivided 
the contents in such a manner as to 
give tbe render a sense of want of qq^ 



' tinuity in the xrork. IIu was f,,!] of neoil* 
less- repetitions and of glaring contradic- 
itions. He expressed in a hundred 
; Tfords xrhat could be cxplnine^i in ten. 
The phraseology was too unadorned and 
Inisinoss-lifce, 


Space docs not permit ns to consider 
ivo nMt. Coraonius’s other works on 
®^wcational tlieory. They wore, 
in tlie main, designed to am- 
plify, explain, or defend certain doctrines 
embodied in the Gmt Didactio, 
It is, however, worth oar while to note 
the Melhodiis lAnguarum Novissima 
I {Newest Jlethod of Teaching Langu- 
ages), a treatise on ttic theory of langii- 
' ago as well as the methodology of 
linguistic instruction, and tlio Informal 
torium Sl'oly 3lafenke (Hnndhoolc of 
the Motlicr Sctiool), the first book on llie 
teaching of infants. ■ 
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Next in importance to the Oresi 
Titjanua, '''®re Cnmenius's 

"top*' ‘wt-booH ffliicL lie 

SS, fl'liich 

saved lua naine from oblivion 
.(luring two centuries. The' most nota- 
ble of these wiis the Jamta Lbiguawn 
Besarah (Gate ofianguages Unlocked), 
This wonderful book was first published ^ 
in 1031, but was revised, modified and 
Tc-printcd several times after its publi- 
cation during Coinenius’s life-time. In 


w'rfttng this work Coraenius was inspired 
hy a desire to prepare a short out to the 
innstcry of the Latin tongue. The plan j 
and tlio name were suggested by a simi 
Jar work of a Jesuit, rie /««»« con- 
tained eight thousand Latin words, which 
were arranged in one thousand sentence 
grouped under one hundred chapt 
each dealing with a particular 


otiuu UWIJJUJJ jviui a parucuiap OyL- 

It was designed to, give the }q 
start in LuUa vocuDuhuy ajjj 

tlio 
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same time to impart him a knowledge oE 
tile broad Eundamcntal facts connected 
with all the branches of learning. In 
other words, it was to serve the purpose 
of a text-hook for content-stndies as well 
as. for linguistic teaching. The follow- 
ing w'erc the salient features of the 
Janmx— 

(1) The Latin text was W'ritton 
on the right-hand page and 
its vernacular translation was 
given on tho left page. It 
was, therefore, intended to 
utilize the pupils’ knowledge 
of the vernacular in the learn- 
ing of Latim 

(2) !No archaic word was used in 
tho hook. 

(3) Only such words were given 
as wero in harmony with the 
ago, intellectual capacity, 



(ctidtiiolUs, (IioiiglitK ai3^ i'e'edg 
of tlie jmpils, 

M) 1 lie sputonpps were of ii moml 
iwlnre. A’otliing ttWcIi 
raiglit savour of immorality 
or iuijiicty was alloived to on* 
tor liif imok. 

(6) Ji’o vords, esopptiiig very 
romnioii niul uiiavoidabloones, 
occurred more tlian onco. 
OncEontcncc, and not more 
fimn ono, vas designed to 
fracli oJio word. 

(6) The BCBtencei, which were in 
Hw beginning eiinple, be- 
came progressively complex. 

IV/jIJo eag.'iged in revising Ws Latin 
Ollfr^Mkl foxt-ljooks for the Swedish 
jium/Xvi. I^<”’oron]ent at Ming, Com- 
enius, discovering that the 
Jifnimt was too di/HciiIt for the begin- 



jiors/'lvrotn llic VcslibttUim (Vwfi- 
bule), ns nn inlrodiictinn to Ihp iJanm. 
Thislittio book )vas composed to pro- 
vide the bcginnei’ with n vocnimlnry of 
one thousand Lfttin words, which were 
arranged in four liundrcd sentences, 
grouped under seven beads. V'licn ihe 
pupil had assimilated the resfj'in/f.’m ami 
the Janm, ho )ind to make a more de- 
tailed study of tlm whole universe ns 
well ns to increase his command over 
the Latin tongue by studying the 
Alrimn (Entrance Dull), It dealt with 
the Bnme subjects as wore given in the 
i7(j«ko, but in greater detail. The 
Innguago of the book was, in the samo 
way, more diOlcult than that of tlm 
Jnnm ; whereas the latter gave the. 
learner a commnnd over some tbnnsands 
of Latin words, the Atrium w.as design- 
ed to accustom the learner to the uso of 
several thousands of Latin phrases ns 
well ns single words, nud tho types of 



^fiilenccs involved were more difficult 
nntl complex than iLuse iu the Jam 
The text o( tlie Atrium was not supplo- 
mcnled by a vernacular version. 

The next book, proiwsed to form 
part of llio scries, was the SapUniia 
Pahtim (Pulaec of "OTsdom), which 
was, however, not actually writicn. 
Cuiiicnius planned to compile in this 
book a collection of extracts [com the 
choicest Latin writers and to torch the 
student tiiu elegancies of Latin. 

.There were several merits in these 
text'hooks. In the first place, 
cotiifiiiurt they prevented the learner 
quibbling ia words, 
Tho Jearjjer learnt the langu. i 
ligo through, and for the understanding 
of, the realities in his social and physical • 
environment. In the second place, they 
formed a well-graded and systematic 
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scrips, proceeding progressively from (ho 
simple to the complex in sueli a manaet 
that the first hook in the series paved 
tlie ground for the second and Ihe 
second gave the learner an appropriate 
appcrcDplion-mass for the third. Eacli 
succeeding volume vas an c.\lcnsion of 
the preceding one as regards hoik 
language and thought-contents. In the 
third place, they correlated tiin teaching 
of the different linguistic subjects : the 
readiug-text, grammar, and composition, 
etc. Thus Comcnius made the reading- 
text the core ot Ungviislvc teaching, 
which the writers on the tcacliing of 
languages recommend to-dny. 

But there were several defects in 
this earliest and, consequently, 
tentative attempt to provide 
wb. the schools with a systematic 
. scries of linguistic le.xl-hoolvs. 

Jji.his desire for Die same, hook for 



Jiinguago fenohing and aJ*o for content- 
studies, Comcnius tried to kill two birds 
with one stone with the result that 
both were jpppnrdizcd ; the language 
hpcame nrtitioial and unpleasant for the 
ealce 'of the subject matter, and the 
subject matter had its proper logical 
jiresentation distorted for the sake of 
the language, lloreover, as every word 
was used only in its root meaning, the 
learner could know only one meaning of 
the word, which could not give him an 
adequate command over the language. 

Tbo greatest defect from jhe standpoint 
of modern pedagogy was that as one word 
^ns used only in one sentence, tlie 
learner could not get the opportunities 
of coJiiing across the use of that word 
at intervals and, consequently, he could 
hot revive the associations between that 
word and its meaning from time to 
time, after be had done with the sen- 
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toace wliioh involved tlii word. Tin’s 
would naturally cITiice tlio impressions 
from his mind, tor the permanency of 
retention and the speed and accuracy 
of recall depend, above all i lse, on tlio 
frequency of recall, and sometbing wbioli 
we experience a dozen limes after euit- 
ahle intervals sticks faster to the, 
memory than something which wo repeat 
a hundred times at one silting and then 
leave for ever. Besides this considera- 
tion, it is also clear that if the learner 
had to acquire a command over the use 
of the word hy means of only one sen- 
tence, it would he necessary for him to 
repent the sentence over and over again. 
This would mean monotonous repetitiou, 
wliieh must be exceedingly unpleasant 
and repulsive to the young pupils. The 
principle on which the modern linguis- 
tic teachers build their methods of pro- 
viding a ready vocabulary to the pupils 
is quite different from that adopted by 
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Cotncuiii':. 'J’Jipprcsentlnngtwgo {pnrbrr 
knows timt tlin learning of n Jangnago 
is tlip formation of Imbits and timt Imbif- 
forinalion requires repetition, but lie 
avoids repetition in one form and makes 
file pupils read, listen to, and speak the 
Mine word in a number of sentences of 
various forms, and tlms combines repe- 
tition with variety, whicli enables the 
teacher to keep the pupils' attention 
screwed down to the word to be learnt 
without unpleasantness. It may also 
bo said against the Comeniau Latin 
fext-hooks flint they failed to keep in 
view one important aim of language 
teaching, i, e-, the cultivation of an 
'a’stli'clic sense. A language may be 
loarnt for utilitarian purposes by means 
of artificially-arranged sontenccs, but 
no epitome, like tlie Janm, can cultivate 
in the learn'or a wholesome literary taste 
which in adult lire becomes one’s valu- 
able asset. 



Another remarkable work of Com- 

Tho Orbis 

PiotuB, iiie (yp'orld in Pictures), which 

first pictnn*. ' ^ ^ * 

iiookfor was written (luring ins slay at 

' ichools, 1 i. t 1 

Sarospatalc, but not publi^il^etl 
till 1G57 for want of an engraver. Tlife 
.little hook, which had an enormous 
circulation, was an illustrated abridge- 
ment of the Jann-i. Each lesson in the 
hook was accompanied by a picture and 
each object in a picture was marked 
with a number, the same number being 
used in the text to iudicalc the word 
that stood for the object. It was a 
remarkable application of the Baconian 
pbilosopliy, which laid stress on sense- 
intuition as the ultimate source of know- 
ledge, and was the first practical recogni- 
tion of the now well-known pedagogical | 
maxim that /words should be taught by 
associating them with the objects lliey 
' Bta\.d for and wlicn it is not practicable 
to present actual objects to the child’s 



'■ < 1 

Jrnv 5 , uio fJfwiW be tunilo of piolvni 

ill Jicu of flic olijccis, TliB Ori/s J’icitii 
ffsi, in sliort, an cloijncnt testimony to 
Comcniu^’j nppTCciatlou of tbe import* 
ntire of risiialisation in cdacation, Fre* 
ceding the Oiiis Fictiis, there was nn 
alphabet, in wliicb each letter was illns- 
tmied by the picture of so animal whose 
cry corresponded to tho sound of the 
letter, or by a familiar object wliieli 
inado 11 sound similar to the sound of 
fbo letter. In mlojiting this ingenious 
(b‘v/co Coracnins anticipated the modern 
jibononimio /iroccsscs. 

ifV/tf Tie/iis remained for a 
tonff timo (ho most popular text-book 
in liaropo and scrrcd as a model for 
tho ianumcrabJo illustrated toxf-books 
that hare boon, theroafter, poblhUed, 
for itao in soltooh. 

JJefore we linisb this brief 
Virsebeia of Comouius’s adiicatjQj, . 
iroris, mention should i, 

,aadc of bis Scholl 
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(School Play)) which was a dramatised 
abridgement oC the Jamia^ written at 
Sarcspatak, perhaps, in imitation of the 
Jesuits. It has 5 acts, 21 scenes, and 
62 draraatajs personic. It was an 
ingenious attciiipt to utilise the child- 
ren’s play impulses and imitativo ten- 
dencies in school instruction. But it 
is the driest and most uniutereslir.g 
drama that has crer been staged. It 
lacked romance and poetry ; it was want- 
ing in that colouring of imagination 
which lends its charm to the most pro- 
saic things and the most familiar talk, 
Comeniuswrote-that the staging of tlio 
play in the Latin school at Sorospalak 
was a lingo success, hut it is not uu- 
reasonahlo to think that llic enthusiasm 
with which the boys took part in it was 
due, not to any intrinsic merits of the 
play, but to the novelty of the activity 
and a break in the school routine which 
must have been’ caused by it. 
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III 

The Eeligioas'Scientific Con- 
ception of Education. 

In his endeavours for educational 
reform Cbmenius mis inspired by two 
scsmingly different, but essentially 
^ ^ similar, movements, vi:., the 

CcnlHlos*! Beformation and llie Baconian 
iHpjrtttw. pliilosopby, the one being a 

broahing with authority in matters of 
religion and tbe other a breaking 
M'ilb authority in matters of science, 
J8is work tws a Jaudable attempt 
^ to bnnnoaizo tho trro moremenh and 
combine their educational inferences into 
a system in which religion was the end 
and scienoo the means. 

This ideal ms conspicuous in his con- 
ception of the aim of education, which* 
may he stated as follows 
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(The present life of the earth is bnt a 
preparation for life hereafter, 
education. and of this preparation there 
are 3 grades: to knovr nil 
things and oneself, to. have potrer 
over oneself and all things, to refer one* 
self and all things to God, i, e,, knonr* 
ledge, virtue, and piety. The first is a 
necessary means to the second and the 
second to the third. The aim of educa- 
tion is, therefore, to give the individual a’’ 
knowledge of all the ‘knowahle things, 
because if he lacks a universal insight 
into things, he cannot judge and behave 
rightly in all possible situations, i e., he 
cannot be infallibly virtuous, and if he 
is deficient in virtue; he cannot be pious. 

Comenius held that the seeds of 
learing, virtue and piety were 
eition over, inherent in man, but their frui- 
esiimtied, necessitated careful cuUi. 

vation. “Those plants of paradise, 



CIiris(hn cliildrcn,” ho averred, “ cannnt 
grow up like a foreat, but need tending.” 

It was liis bclict that a man, in llic 
real acnso of tho term, could be ''formed” 
only by cducnlion, /, e., formal edurn- 
tion. This implied that tho development 
of tho innate aptitudes of a generation 
for knowledge, good behaviour, and god* 
liness depended exolusively on the in* 
ilucnces which the art of tho precoding 
generation brought to boar on the new. 
gpiicration with tho conscious purpose 
of trnining it. Consequent!}', Comenius 
miuimised tho part played in man’s de* 
velopraont by tbo automatic processes of 
bis innate capacity to develop and the 
informal induonces exercised on him by 
tho environment in which he lived. 

Comeuius’s conception of the faciora 
Comii ini lod couducivo to humau develop- 
ment was, therefore, antitLc- 
“p'pniiatio" tical to that of Bousseau, 
jpnuui ca. J tjje seU-opera-' 
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tive laws of man’s growth and the 
itnpressioDS that he automatically re* 
ceived from the environment sufficed 
for liis development and that education 
was needed only for the upper classes, 
not because it could contribute directly 
to development, hut because it could 
serve the negative purpose of protecting 
the individual from the baneful effects 
of the artificial circumstances of life 
in aristocratic circles. 

It is unnecessary to say that hotli 
Comenius and Eousseau were 
extremists in their views on 
eduSn^ad *>'6 issuc, and the 

‘{’’’J;. truth lies in the via media 
bettveen the extremes which 
their doctrines represented. We can- 
not, like Eousseau, discard formal edu- 
cation and leave the development of 
our youth to tlieir undisciplined ins- 
tinctive tendencies and to the caprici- 



v^jkxidi uncorf Ain influences, wliicliijie 
Sjfnronmont would exert on tliem,ifllif 
>rtof man were not to Bilcct, modiff, ani 
iiormonisQ with our nafuro the onviroa* 
mental circumstances for the benefit of 
the race. At the same time we ceneot, 
in imitation of Oomenius, ignore that 
tlio formal eduention which tho schooh 
can impart to our children is only » 
part, nnd in some cases the least effec- 
tive part, of that u'ider eduention which 
they receive by virtue of their existence 
in this world. 

^xoggerated as Comenius’s view of 

tlio importance of formal cdu- 

cation in its benrings on in- 

curricBiiini tellectoa], moral and spiritual 
at A , , * 

oiiiie training was, tho broadened 

ofraijsion cumculiitn ^rliich he recom- 
KBj*ncnce. jj moder- 

nised feature of his educational theory. 
By regarding the inowiedge of. the 



universe , as a necessary preliminary to 
piety, Comenitts was saved from mak* 
ing his conception of education narrow 
and one-sided,— like that of the medi- 
tcval clergymen, whose educational 
activities were limited to theological 
knowledge and such linguistic learning 
as wos of immediate help to its acq[aisi- 
tion or dissemination, —which would 
otlierwise have been the inevitable 
consequence of his religious standpoint. 
As it was, his conception of education 
was fuller in connotation than that of 
any oi his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. The Qreat Didaziio devoted 
due attention to the learning of lan- 
guages, the acquisition of tho knowledge 
of social and physical sciences as well 
as of spiritual learning, and the train- 
ing of the pupil iu manual dexterity, 
morality, and piety. In short, educa- 
tion as conceived by Oomenius conno- 
ted much more than mere instruction 
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and, Icing designed to lie tlie prepara- 
tion of the pupil for well-doing and rrell- 
being in this world for the sake of well- 
being in the world to come, rras baaed 
onn iridor outlook than the present 
pducational ideals, which do not go 
beyond well-being and well-doing in 
ibis world. 

Unt in his desire for omniscience Com- 
cnius aimwl at the inipractic- 
n'u'ifrt Univerial knodedge 

cannot be attained. It is also 

kittr- ttf 

unnecessary for good behavi- 
our. Tbo Jiicdern belief is that virtuous 
conduct is not so raiioh the ranltant of 
ihcnumhovo[ ideas which form tbo men- 
tal coufents of the individual concerned 
ns it is of the ways in irhkli the ideas 
are associated and organized in his cirolo 
of tliooglit. Ono may be well-versed in 
philosophy and science and ma7 withaj 
liave a adcious charaefer/ another, not 
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•' Bo learned, may be able to judge, decide 
and bebaye rightly in the situations of 
life that confront him by virtue of bis 
habits of association u’bicU may enable 
■him to receive, entertain, re-inforce, 
beep in the focus of consciousness, and 
translate into action an idea resulting 
in a virtuous deed and to inhibit an idea 
suggesting immoral behaviour. 

Oomenius's encyolopEcdism was, as 
we shall see elsewhere, mainly 
initiuciion duc to the Haconiau inspiva* 

emphaiiied. .j. ^ ICSUlt 

of his emphasis on the com* 
bination of science and religion, which 
impelled him to include into the cur- 
riculum theology and metaphysics as 
-well as 'real studios.’ He attached 
great importance to the teaching of 
the holy Scriptures which ho considered 
to be “the Alpha and the Omega of 
Christian sohooh,” and laid dowm 
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"ffliiitovor is lauglit to the -5)678 in ad- 
dition to Iba Scriptures (sciences, aits,' 
languages, etc.) sliould 1)0 taught as 
purely subordinate subjects, In this it 
will be evident to the pupils that, all 
that docs not relate to God and to the 
/uturc life is notl)ing but vanity.*' 
Comcdius n’as one of those who attemp- 
ted to infer the fundamental principles 
of all positive knowledge from the Scrip- 
■ lures, ond quoted freely from them to 
jirove, defend, verify or illustrate his con- 
ceptions, whether secular or religious. 

But in one way Comenius’s power- 
ful religious soatiments had a 
restrictive and selective effect 
on his encyclopa’dism. They 
led him to recommend the exclusion 
of jnigan writers from the curricula 
and thus to run counter to the humanis- 
tic adoration of the classical paganism, 
The some sentiments were responsible 



for suctv' irislructions of liis as savouroil 
of Puritanic austerity. In tbe Latin 
scliool at Sarospatnk dancing u’as strict' 
ly prohibited, for he held that ''the 
dance is a circle whoso centre is the devil. 
Likewise, bo condemned not only 
gomes played with dice, hut also wrcstl* 
ing, boxing, and swimming, 
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IV. 


Democracy in Education. 

A strong democratic tendency was 
^ the fcej-note of Comcnius’s 
fer »V°* didactic nctis’ities. It was the 
direct outcome of his reiigions 
otidook. In holding each man respon* 
sihlo for his own salvation, Ihclieforraat 
lion made it necessary for every one to 
rend the Scriptures and the logical conse. 
qiicnce was to inako instruction univer- 
sal. In cniplintic terras Martin Lntlier 
‘jiointcd out to the rulers of Germany the 
need f>r tho education of their subjects, 
lull it was loft to Comenius to set about 


in a practical fashioo organizing n uni- 
versal system of education, wliich irouid 
- render it practinablo to educate all the 
young, irrespective of ses, rank or re- 
sidence, He would exclude none but 
those to whom God had denied sense 
and intelligence. 
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The democratic lenniDgs of Come- 
nius, which prompted him to 

Edneation ia ^ j .• i . • f 
lOmmon rcCOinill6nd ill6 GuUCSltiOB 01 

tecraSed. all tl'.e young, carried liim 
, farther; he advocated that 
children should be educated together 
irrespective of rank or sex. He was 
strongly in favour of education in pub- 
lic schools in preference to education 
at home, because in the hrst place most 
parents had little ability or leisure to 
teach their children, in the second place 
education in common schools enabled 
the pupils to learn from their fellows 
through imitation, in the third place 
it excited the pupils’ instinct of com- 
petition and spurred them on to put 
forth their best, in the fourth place it 
could eliminate class prepdices which 
would otherwise take a permanent hold 
of the children’s impressionable minds 
to the detriment of stciely, and in the 



fifth pliicc social economy necessitated 
the division of ivork, which implied that 
parents should not he over-burdened 
with the onerous task of teaching their 
children, but entrust their education to 
professional teachers. 

The above considerations led Come* 
nius to lay omphasis on class 
teaching. He condemned the 
practice of the schools of the 
day, where the instruction imparted 
was individualistic, and recommended 
that pupils should be grouped into 
classes and all the pupils of a class 
should use the same text-books, learn 
the same lessons, and do the same exer- 
oiso at the same time. Ho thought that 
one teacher could teach a hundred pu- 
pils at one and the same time with the 
help of "rftCKn’wss” or monitors, each 
of whom was in charge of ten pupils, 



The class system whicli Gomemiis 
„• BO stioTisty advocated came to 

ClMsiijtKtg ° , 3 

toorfoaby \)e geneTaWy adoipted aaa 
ceotnry maintained an nnciudienged ‘ 
nformets. pgg'jtjgjj jjj gc^oois tiU the pie* 

sent century, vrheu the lIontessoTi sys- 
tem and the Dalton plan, ■which took 
into consideration the importance of 
individuality, rung its knell as a unit 
of teaching and retained it only as a 
unit of organization, 

Oomenius’s passionate plea for fem- 
ale education is a remarkable 
foS’ito’ testimony to the fact that 

Cducitiotu Jjj gejjQjjl Jljg 

' cational theory took its cue from what 
was in the air, yet in some of his im- 
portant conceptions he ■was far ahead of 
Ms times. In an ago when intellectoal 
leaders, like Milton, seemed to believe 
that servitude was the badge of a wo- 
man, Comenius wrote, “Nor can any. 
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sudlcionfc rcnson to given why them* 
her sex {to give a word oj advice on 
this point in parliculnr) should be alto- 
gether excluded from (ho pursuit oE 
knowledge, whether in Latin or in their 
iDothcr.tongiie. They nlso are formed 
in the image of God, and share in His 
Grace and in tho kingdom of the world 
to como, They are endowed with equal 
sharpness of mind and eapneity (or 
knowledge (often with moro than the 
opposite sex), and they are able to a t< 
tain tho highest positions, since they 
have often been called by God himself 
to rule over nations, to give sound ad- 
vice to kings and princes, to tho study 
of medicine and of other things 'which ■ 
benefit the human race, even to the 
office of prophesying and of inveighing 
against priests and bishops. Why, 
therefore,' should we admit them to the 
alphabet and afterward drive them away 
from booksP't. 
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Oomenius was, however, couacious 
that a woman’s education 
t.r"w should contribute to lier pro- 
^ paration for household duties 
rather than make her antipa- 
thetic to them. ‘'We are not advising," 
he wrote, “that women be educated 
in such a way that their tendency to 
curiosity shall be developed, but so that 
their sincerity and contentedness may 
be increased} and this chiefly in those 
things which it becomes a woman to 
know and to do; that is to say, all that 
enables her to look otter her household 
and to promote the welfare of her hus- 
band and her family," It is hard to 
disagree with this wise statement of the 
aim of female education, but it is easy 
to point out that it is incoasisteut with 
Comeuius's scheme ot huddling toge- 
ther hoys and girls in common schools 
and teaching them the 'same subjects 
by means of the same hooks. 
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Hoffpvfr different our victrs may k 
^ from tliose of Coraenius regard* 
ins; the merits of theco-cdu* 
a>t#tosV cation 01 boys and girls, we 
SffonuitiM. notliioj but praise for 

bis siipporl of tlie I'eraacular. It ms 
an ineritablo consequence of his attempt 
to wake education available to the com* 
ffion people. Before tho Beforraatioa 
the mothcr-tougue iras ignored as a lao- 
tor ill edueofion. It was Martin Lii* 
tliur whose activities initiated an era in 
which, after a hard contest, the verna- 
cular ultimately ousted Latin from tha 
sphore of public affairs and, consequent- 
ly, from the prominent -position which 
it enjoyed in the domain of education. 
Like Gautama Buddha, ho had to stir 
up the oppressed masses to open revolt- 
against a priestly aristocracy, and his 
message could not reach the ears of 
those whose cause ho espoused and whose 
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support he sought, unlc>s it tw ex- 
pressed ill ii language wliich they could 
understand. The Ueformalion, there- 
fore, helped the vernacular to emerge 
from negligence. It wa«, lioivovcr, left 
to Comenius to give it its due position 
in education. He recommenilcd (he 
vernacular not only as the medium of 
instniction during the first tivelvc yfars 
of the individual's life, hut also a^ a 
means of instruction in Latin in the 
earliest classes of the stcondary schools. 


Comenius’s faith in sense-realism, 
which is to be attributed to 
the influence of llacon, streng- 
thened his religious - convic- 
tions in upholding the ver- 
nacular. “ To attempt to 
teach a foreign tongue before the mother- 
tongue has been learnt," he writes, “is 
as irritational as to leach a hoy to ride 
before he can walk. Jty method eon- 


Come null'll 
anpporc of 
tbe\tin)cti]ar 
rfc-'mforfM 

icalisai, 
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fesBes its inability to teach Latin to 
those who arc ignorant of the motbe^ 
tongac, since the one paves the way for 
the other. Finally, what I have in viev 
is an education in the objects that sur* 
round us, and a brief survey of this 
oducatiou can be obtained from books 
written in the niother-tonguej which 
embody a list of the things that exist 
in the external world. This prelimina* 
ry survey will render the acquisition of 
Latin far easier, for it will only he ne- 
cessary to adopt a new nomenclature to 
objects.” 

£nt by a singular irony of fate Co- 
menius, with all his fine 
■thoughts about the importance 
the vernacular in education, 
pwetice. destined to confine his 

activities as a practical worker to the 
teaching of Latin, the writing of the 
Latin text-books, and the organization 
of Latin schools ; and it was left to 



posterity to undertaVe tbe organ iaaU'on 
of the vernacular education, wiibout 
TirWcli a scheme for universal education 
would be an unrealised dteani. 
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V 


ScnsO'Realism. 

The Retmissance had tiro sspech, 
(he literary, viz, the re-dis* 
covery of the classical litera- 
wiS scientific, which 

Imrl its origin in the brilliAnt 
conjectures of Copernicus and the adven- 
turous voyages of Columbus and Vasco 
(la Gama. So far as education was con- 
oerned (he literary side of the move- 
ment was the first and most immediate 
in its effects. To exalt humanity 
through the study of the classical writers 
W’ns the ideal that the educators set be- 
fore them. People became keen]}- alive 
to the beauty of expression as well as to 
the beauty of conception. When the 
inspiration hardened into a convention 
and the form remained without the 
spirit, educational activities confined 



tliem'ielves to irlint is known ns ver- 
balism ond the schools became “places 
where minds were fed on words" 
and where the precious years of youth 
were spent in irksome and vinjwoductive 
grammatical drill ond grind. 

Bui in the achiercmuuts of scienti- 
fic discoverersj like Galileo and 
ifMe.reliiFm. Kcpler. who took their cue 
from Copcrnicu'5, and of cx- 
plorcv.s, who followed in the footsteps of 
Columl)U8 and Vasco da Gama, the 
scientific side of the llenaisnuicf was 
slowly gathering strength, and the revolt 
ag.iinst the now formalised literavv ten- 
deney of the Renaissance and also 
against tlie sterile scholastic modes . of 
thinking, — which the Uenaissauce had 
attempted to banish from the domain 
of learning hut with little success 
on account of the concentration of 
its main forces on literary iiccomplish- 
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rocnti! nnd tlic abjoncc of a ncir las' 
plu'losopliy fo replace tlie philosophy of 
the fchoolineti,— came to a head in (he 
worhi of Francis Jiacon. 

In Ills Kocum Orpmm (tlie New 

f'tAv,viiM pwhlislied in 

Ifi2(), Bacon formulated the 
melliod of induction, which 
wa^ unconciously used by the scien- 
ti.*'!'- of the nge. In this treatise 
liP put liis finger on the weakness 
of (ItP current method of deductire 
reasoning, svhicli llio age had in* 
lientcd, through the schoolmen, from 
,Arisrotlc, and by virtue of Iiis impressive 
p,tprps,vion enorinced tlio world of the 
futi/fty of proceeding from certaiD 
ti priori prwciplrs, cat cgoricalJy assumed 
to he absolute truths, to the deduction, by 
means of the syllogism, of all the propo- 
sitions that a science could contain. The 
new method, by wlifcli Sacoo designed 
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to replncc the meclmnlsra of deductive 
reasoning, rested on Ibc assviraplion 
that all knowledge came first llirougli 
the senses and was then worked upon 
by the human intellect, with the result 
that the observation of particular things 
paved the way for the comprehension 
of general laws. Bacon, therefore, re. 
eommended that, to discover the truth, 
one should use bis senses in perceiving 
real things, verify tlio knowledge thus 
acquired by experiment, and finally, by 
comparison and contrast, infer wliat we, 
to-day, call a concept. 

The Nosm Organnm made a revo- 
lution in modes of thinking and opened 
unknown routes to scientific investiga- 
tion, Its effects on education were as 
revolutionary as on science. The reason 
is obvious. A new logic almost neces- 
sarily gives birth to a new pedagogy, 

Paeon’s laws for the discovery of truth 
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wcrp (Oftvcrliblc into pedagogical 

Tunxima whiclj could facilitate the com- 
1 

jnunicalion of knowledgo and conduce 
to the dovclopinent of llio raicd. 


Tlic Baconian nfiilo5oph.v iras, there- 
fore, the progenitor of a new 
onlt in eiiiication, known as 
Mtilu s<‘n5c-renlism. It was so colled 
I'fcaneo llios" wIjo professed 
H pkncthlirir faith on the foDcsring 
prlnclfiltis;— 


(1) It is the knosrledgo of real 
(hinrjs that is of use in the well- 
bl'inig nnd well-doing of man- 
kind and not the mastery of 
words and senfenco wliicli (lie 
verbalists regarded ns an ei:d in 
itself. 


( 2 ) This knoirledge of real I hings 
can i )0 acijnired, not through 
sriiat. others have said about 
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them, but through the use o£ 
the learner's own senses. 

From these fundamental principles 
there evolved a number of 
theories tliat brought about 
radical changes in education. 
thM™*' The'seienti&c movement, which 
found an able spokesman in 
Bacon, was pjrhaps the first movement 
that was all-sided in its ultimate effects 
on educational theory and practice. The 
Renaissance had wrought profound 
changes in education, ^bnt in its sphere of 
influence it was limited to the aims and 
contents of education. Similarly, the 
educational inferences from the Refor- 
mation were applicable only to the aim, 
scope, contents, and melium of instruc- 
tion. So far ns the methodology of edu- 
cation was concerned, neither the 
Renaissance nor the Reformation had 
done anything remarkable. It is no 
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<?xa|!peralion io jay tkt, cxccpf, per- 
in the Jcfuit jystem of instruction, 
then* was no methodology of education 
vorthy of the name before sense-ienlisin, 
It does not mean (Imt tlie tescliers 
vorked witliout n method. Of course, 
J^roffflsional '.vork of any bindicIiaUoeTer 
on.ablcsthc tvorkcr to select, tlirough 
trial niid error, certain ways of doing 
his trork and to form, through repeti 
tion, raoro or less fixed habits of sticking 
to those ways. But the mctliods of tbo 
pro-Comctiian schoolmasters lacked a 
philosophic basis, ivliicb alone could 
iinpsrt cow/wJentv* #<> those jrlw employ- 
ed thorn. The Bacosiao philosophy was, 
therefore, a boon to such educolionol 
workers as were in earnest about their 
profession. Being in its essence a men- 
tal pbiiosophy, iiowerer defective and 
inadequate, Jt could afford grcundworlr 
for the building of a mcthcdolrgy of 
education. 



, Ralke was tke fitsl to aUsm^x \V 
construction ot t\m mtlVtsW 
^Ogy* SutWs activilics Wtu; 
fenie-Miiim. confincAlo tkinr- 

mulation and demonstration ol sncii 
methods of teaching Latin as might to* 
lease time and energy for the sIoiIt of 
real things. To Oomenius is due -the 
credit for the application of the new 
philosophy to education in all its aspects. 
Oomenius was a staunch sense-realisl. 
His belief in sensation as the foundation 
of knowledge and, consequcntlr, of 
irisdom, virtue, and pioty finds express, 
ion in these passionate words;— 


J.UC .vuimoKiun uu Knowieu'^e con* 
s».e.*r.in. S'®*® 'Wrectly Tcprcsonling 

to our senses, 

IkoU 

that this 18 the basis of nil our 
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otlicr activities, since we could neither 
spoalc nor act wisely unless wo compre* 
Iicnded wlint wo were to do or say, Kow 
wT ttf erriajn li nt llicic is nclLirg in the 
intellect tlinl was not fust in the senses, 
and, consequently, it is to lay the 
foundation of all wisdom, of all 
eloquence, and of all good and prudent 
conduct, carefully to train the senses to 
note with accuracy the differences het- 
W’con natural objects; and as this point, 
important ns it is, is ordinarily neglected 
in the schools of to-day, and as objects 
arc proposed to scholars (bat they do not 
undorstand because they have not been 
properly represented to their senses or 
to their imagination, it is for this reason, 
on tho one hand, (hat the toil of teach- 
ing, and on the other hand the pain of 
learning, have become so burdensome 
and so unfruitful.*’ 


In the training of tbs child’s powers 
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of the mind lie obseiTos an 
order which, though apparent- 
in c4nca. ]y ijaged On the erroneous con- 
ception of ‘faculties,’ does not 
carry him far amiss:— "‘First educate 
the senses, then the memory, then the 
intellect, last of all the critical faculty. 
This is the order of nature. The child 
first perceives through the senses. Every- 
thing in the intellect must have come 
through the senses.” 

But it is to he remembered that, 
though an ardent sense-realist, 
Comenius was, over and above 
!f BMof a“d all else, a minister of an en- 
tiiatofCome. tj^gjastic denomination. His 

niu3> 

fervent evengelicism kept him 
from belief in sense-experience as the 
only source of knowledge, and revelation 
was to him a source of knowledge inde- 
pendent of sensation. This was a vital 
point of difference between Oomenitts 
and Bacon. 
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But in liis partiality for • real things 
and contempt for the study of 
M^ttnpT). ^ords as an end in itsulf, Com< 
enhis quite out*13aconed Bacon, 
Witness hisTeliement esprcssion, "In the 
plncc of dead boohs, 'why should we not 
open tlio living book of naturo? To 
instruct the young is not to beat into 
them by repetition a mass of words, 
phrases, sentences, and opinions gathered 
■out of authors; hut it is to open their 
understanding through things." Again, 
"We must otter the young not tlio sliadow 
of tliingSj but the tilings themselves,' 
which impress the senses and the imagi* 
nation. Instruction should commence . 
with a real observation of things, and' 
not with a verbal description of them." 
Also mark the analogies which Com 
onius employed in the following state* 
ment to bring home to bis readers the 
iutillty of verbalism.— 
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“Tilings are essential, words only 
^ accidental; things aro the body, words 
but the garment; things lire the kernel, 
words the shells and husks,” 

In Comenius the individual mind 
, found a champion in its fitrug- 

Direct olaer- ; ‘ ® 

nation cncour- gle against thc thraldom of 

Aged. ^ , 

authority in mutters intellec- 
tual. To those w'ho caught the first un- 
checked enthusiasm of the Renaissance 
the rc-awakeniiig promised to bring 
about a complete emancipation of the 
individual mind, hut their hopes proved 
to be illusory. The undue importance 
which men came to attach to the thoughts 
and ideals of the Greeks and the Romans, 
wliile liberating the individual mind 
, . from the thraldom of the Medioeval 
church, imposed on it the bondage of 
a new paganism, which had Plato and 
Aristotle as its theologians, oratory as its 
ritual, and Demosthenes and Cicero as 



its high {jriosis. It tos Jc/t to Baeoiiio 
brcnjj from this bondage ; and in tlit 
Great Didactic Comoaius, ag Lis faith- 
ful dibciplo, trumpoted tlie liberty of the 
iitdiricual mind. ‘‘Moo must as fani 
poasibJo bo taught to become wiseb; 
studying tlie lieavens, the earth, oab, 
.and beeches, but not by studying boohs; 
that is to say, they must learn to knots 
and investigate the things tiiemsolves, 
and not the observations that other peo- 
ple have made about things. )Ve shall 
thus tread in the footsteps of the ivise 
men of old, if each of os obtain his 
knowledge from the originals, from 
things tbemsolros, and from no other 
source.” He reiterates, “It is not Aiisto-, 
tie who must be master of philosophy 
for Christians, but philosophy must b&| 
studied fully according to the leading of 
senses, reason, and books.” The Great 
Didactic has something still more em- 
phatic, which excludes books altogether ' 
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nnd pulls down the ancieuts from the 
throne on which the Benaissivnce im< 
pulse from the re-discovery of the 
clnssicel literatures had installed them: — 
‘‘Do wo not dwell in the garden of 
Nature as well as the ancients ? Why 
should we not use our eyes, ears, and 
noses as well as they ? And why should 
we need other teachers than those our 
senses to learn to know the works of 
Nature, in which there is much more to 
contemplate than any one person can 
ever relate and the contemplation of 
which brings much more of pleasure 
as well as profit?” 

More astounding than any of the above 
extracts is the following injunction, 
^n which he goes farther than one could 
expect from a bishop:— “Let this be our 
business that schools may cease to per- 
suade and begin to demonstrate ; cease 
to dispute and begin to look; cease lastly 
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to believe and beslu lo t^ow: for 

O I > 

Aristotelian maxim, ‘A learner most I 
lieve,’ is as tyrannical as it is danger 
so also is that same Pythagorean, ‘I 
Master has said it.’ Let no man ' 
compelled to swear to bis, masts 
words, but let the things fliemsch 
constrain tlie intellect.” 

It may be objected that all this ' 
talli in support of the Imtu 

Instruction in ^ , 

Litin simpii- ledge of things against vei 

fled and im- “ . , “ ® 

imned for training does not agree vfi' 
waintn, fnds Comenius actually d*'* 

This charge of disagreement betivt 
theory and practice that my readers >- 
be inclined to bring against Oomemas 
not without justification. We hne 
that the practical activities of Comeni 
were confined almost wholly withinT 
sphere of Latin tcaeiiing and tliat 
principal achievomentEria practical p 
agogy were the w-riting of Latin lex 



and tbe organisation of Latin 
ii^jools. But the accusation is based on 
.j.nsiderations which are apparent rather 
pan real. In simplifying the methods of 
l•,.aguistic instruction, in writing epi- 
I .imes to render possible the acquisition 
f so much Latin in one year as could 
lljOt otherwise be acquired in several 
,(ears, Comenius was not forgetful of 
,iis sense-realistic principles. On the 
iither hand, in the interest of a know- 
jCdge of things it was necessary for him 
-.0 shorten and improve the methods of 
ilingaistic instruction, so that, on the one 
hand, time and energy might be released 
for the study of things, and on the other 
hand, the language might become for the 
l^rnei a ready and efficient Slave of 
the Lamp in his study of the universe. 
It is to be carefully noted that, be it in 
theory or in practice, Oom'enius had his 
eyes only on the utilitarian value of 
linguistic instruction. Latin was re- 
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'oommended to be learnt, not for iesthe* 
tie enjoyment, but for the aequisi'tion of 
knowledge and the imparting of know- 
ledge, being the international and learned 
language. He laid down that compre- 
hension should precede expression. "It 
is necessary,” he stated, “that the under- 
standing be first instructed in things 
and then taught to express them in 
language.” He avowedly condemned 
the " unhappy divorce of words and 
things ” and recommended that "the 
study of things should be joined to the 
study of words tliat our acquaintance 
with the objective world and with the 
language may progress side by side.” 
This emphasis on the correlation 
of linguistic instruction and content-- 
studies was, as we have elsewhere seen, 
a marked feature of his Latin text- 
books; the Janua, for example, was 
at once an epitome of Latin and an out- 
line of the entire universe. 
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It is to be borne in mind that Com- 
• enins adopted Latin as the 

The ideii of a j . » i . t 

perfect Lan- meaiutn ot nigoer instruction 
only as a necesaaTy evil, i.e., 
as the best of the existing languages, 
which were, one and all, defective vehi- 
cles for the communication of thought. 
He considered Latin to be too .difScnlt 
and at the same time a poor language. He 
had in his mind the creation of a new 
tongue, similar to the modern Volapulc 
aud Esperanto in its stress on represent- 
ing one sound by one letter and no more 
and one object or idea by one, and only 
one, word, and in possessing infallible 
rules for the construction of sentences. 
It was, however, to be different from 
r -Volapuli and Esperanto in one respect : 
whereas these have been formed from 
existing languages, Comenips’s interna- 
tional tongue was to be derived from 
things themselves in such a manner that 
the words it contained were not to be 



:ioo 

so many labels arbitrarily attached to 
the things they signified, but the vocal 
foi’ms of tlie words wero to correspond 
with the intrinsic nature of the things 
denoted by them. This was nn idea 
wiiicJi even Bacon could not venture to 
conceive, nn idea which mokes a fetish 
of sense-iwlism. No doubt, languages 
have not sprung up by mere chance. 
In language, as in anything else which 
is brought about by man or nature^ 
there is nothing arbitrary. There is not 
a single word in any language but owes 
its origin and vogue to such psychical 
and physical causes as are based on 
fixed laws governing the mind and 
matter. But the Comenian scheme of 
building an artificial Jangnnge, in which 
there would be a clearly vereeptible 
harmony between words and tilings, was 
little short of nn absurdity.- 

•Thongl) an advocate of direct obser- 



Theaicof Comenius 

viBuaiiiing ^gjl tile limitations of 

devices re- 

commeDded. fciig objective method. Limit- 
ed as the learner’s immediate environ- 
ment is, the knowledge that he must 
acquire to provide himself for future- 
needs is not confined to his immediate 
environment, and therefore all that he 
learns cannot be taught by the demons- 
tration of actual objects. Consequently, 
when actual things were not available, 
Comenius encouraged the use of such 
representations of them as could be con- 
veyed by copies, models, and pictures. 
Herein we find the crude beginnings of 
the visualising devices of to-day. Com- 
menius’s OrMs PicUcs was based on this 
-principle of visualisation, and in his 
remarks on the organization of schools 
he suggested that there should appear 
on the walls -of a classroom such 
drawings and sketches as were suited 



to visualise the essential points in. the 
course of studies of the class. To our 
astonishment we find that Comenius 
believed that every item of knowledge, 
whether earthly or celestial, could be 
visualised. “ If any be uncertain,” he 
averred, "if all things can be placed 
.before the senses in this way, even 
things spiritual and things absent 
(things in heaven, or in hell, or 
beyond the scca), let him remember 
that all things have been harmoni* 
ously arranged by God in such a manner 
that the higher in the scale of existence 
can be represented by the low'er, the 
absent by the present, and the invisible 
by the visible.” 
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VI. 

Fansophia. 

Bacon hoped that the application of 
^ , the inductive method would 

help investigation to lay open 

New the secrets of nature, and the 
Atlantis. , , , , . , 

knowledge thus acquired 

would, on account of its vast potentiali- 
ties, enable mankind to live in an en- 
vironment, where ideal sanitary, mater- 
ial, economic, social, and political condi- 
tions would obtain. This ideal was 
embodied in Bacon’s New Atlantis, a 
fable dealing with an imaginary repub- 
lic, in wliich the chief feature was 
Solomon’.s House. It was an institu- 
tion equipped with all sorts of scientific 
instruments, and maintained an army 
of research scholars and inventors, 

Tbe New Atlantis fired the imagina-^ 
tion of the contemporaries and ^ 
Atlantis, the immediate successors of 



BacoD: Men began to dream of the 
advent of a millennium of peace and 
prosperitr to be brought about, not by^ 
some spiritual agency, but by the re- 
velation of ^Nature’s hidden stores. The 
knowledge of the material universe, 
hitherto despised and neglected, acquir- 
ed a new moinentousness and value. 
Its accumulation became the sacred duty 
of those who were in the van of literary 
progress. Educators began to realise 
the importance of knowledge in shaping' 
the destiny of mankind. It no longer 
sufficed to impart to the educand cul- 
ture, discipline, or training, with the aid 
of materials that were in themselves of 
secondary importance. The facts to be 
learned were invested with intrinsic 
significance. The consequences were . 
the concentration of attention on the 
knowledge to he taught and the develop- 
ment of an ideal of educational achieve- 
ment which was little short of omnisci- 
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eBce. Batie, vlio set to work as an 
avowed disciple of Bacon, and Milton, 
■frho .tried to give a new lease of life to 
tke decadent humanistic system of 
education by incorporating with it such 
elements of the realistic tendency as 
would enable the classics to keep pace 
with the march of events and liold the 
field against the rival school, were both 
in favour of encyelopmdic courses. 

Comenius was in this respect a true 

nomedfor “S®- ■''"e have 

pansoiihia. already discussed his exagger- 
ated view of the importance of know- 
ledge in the acquisition of prudence, 
virtue, and piety. But he realised that 
existing knowledge was in utter confu- 
sion. In the first place, ^ the grain lay 
hidden under the chaff; tiiere was no- 
thing to demarcate the useful from the 
useless, the verified from the unauthen- 
ticaled. In the second place, over- 
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specialization severed one brancli'Di 
learning from another. The physidst, 
for instance, neglected theology, and the 
theologian was ignorant of ^'pbyncs, 
Consequently, Tvhat belonged to one 
department of knowledge often contii' 
dieted the basic principles of another. 
Few sciences could give adequate su^ 
port So sister sciences. In the third 
place, there was not much in'oneand 
the same science on which the leading 
scholars held unanimous views, and so 
the learner wasted his precious time in 
grappling with controversial points. In 
the fourth place, knowledge in each and 
every science was embodied in works 
that were in one way or another very 
• fragmentary. 

To remedy these defects, Comeoius 
^ „ , aimed at the selection of auth- 

TlweM»tial ^ 1 ^ j 

featana rf eiftic and useful materiel out • 

the pansophid - , r 

achemc. of the muddled ficrap-neap. 
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tho collection of all that vas ‘knowablo^ 
the correlation of all the branches of 
knowledge in such a way as to bring 
them into harmony with one another, 
the preparation of a statement of know- 
ledge that carried with it thn approval 
of recognized authorities in the domain 
of science and letters, and tho arrange- 
ment of its contents in a systematic man- 
ner with common fundamental facts ns 
the starting-point. Tho name which he 
gave to this bold and ingenious concep- 
tion of an authoritative, well-selccfcd, 

ncfiniiionof ^ell-arrangecl, comprehensive, 
j'lutcjiii# .-lud JiniOcd statement of the 
knowledge of the universe in all its 
aspects, physical, social, and spiritual, 
was Pnnsophia. 

Wild as this conception might . 
appear, it well deserves our 

Ditterrnces , . . mt . . . 

betir^ admiration. Though, in tho 
psnwpVn main, it drew its inspirntion 
' from Solomon’s Eonso,' it' iin- 



plied nivich more than the mhre re-itera- 
tion of the ideal embodied ilt that mytlii- 
cal institution. The-chief points of dif- 
ference between the conception of Bacoa 
and the pansophic ideal of his great 'dis- 
ciple are the following 

1, Bacon’s practical interest was 
directed' to the growth of sci- 
JSttse ences by further additions 
.rff ion which tile investigators wopid 

knoVicdg?- 

soiomon’i instrument lie had placed in 

Howe vas ’ 

ccnccracd tjjejy hands, Comenius wasi 

witlitlie • , 

eictensiooof ]i];e Bacon, aliv6 to toe need 

Inonlcdgc. tO what thft m 

already knew. Witness his thoughts on 
the duties of learned men to be engaged 
in the Schola Scliolarum (School of 
Schools), an international institution 
which he recommended for research 

work! “These men should spread 

the light of wisdom throughout the 



human race uritb greater success than 
has hitherto been attained, and benefit 
humanity by new and useful inventions. 
For this no single man and no single 
generation is sufficient, and it is there* 
fore essential that tlic work be carried 
on by many, working together and em- 
ploying the researches of their predeces- 
sors as a starting-point.’* But like a 
practical man as he ever was, Comenius 
planned first to accumulate and give a 
desirable form to existing knowledge and 
then to employ it as a starting-point for 
the ‘forwarding’ of the sciences. The 
pansophic scheme of Comenius, there- 
fore, emanated from a more practical 
attitude of mind than did Bacon’s rev- 
erie. It was in fact a necessary pre- 
liminary to the realisation of the great 
philosopher’s vision. 


' 2 . Bacon failed to appreciate th» 
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co-ordinatidno! 

oYdifSt brandies of learniDg, 

subjects! Tvliicb was tlie most promi’ 
ignored it. neiil fe^ature ill the pansopKc 
plan. To do Comenins justice, it must 
bo said that this conception of harmnni' 
zing the different sciences n’AS entirely 
his oivn. It should further be remark- 
ed that it was not lacking in utility. 
We all know how many evils, intellect- 
ual and moral, bold their sway in this 
world because of the support that they 
receive from the ivant of oc-'ordiration 
among the various department? of 
human knowledge. If knowledge is 
power, it is obvious that a cordial alii' 
anee of its various constituents will 
impart greater strength to mankind tiian 
an accumulation of more or less detach- 
ed and, in many cases, contradictory 
systems of ideas. The pansophic scheme, 
therefore, merits the ' gratitude of the 



rac©! being tbe firstj though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to build human know- 
ledge on the principle of fundamental 
unity in diversity. 

3. In his great masterpiece of con- 
PanwpWa ptructivc imagination, Bacon 

dealt with , , , , « 

aiiknowicdgcj had hi8 eye only on suon 
HoMn°oMt knoTyledge as can be acquired 

with phyBicfii by sense^perccptioUj specially 
icicnua. ]^^Q^lejge which con- 

cerns physical sciences. Oomenius’s 
design was wider in its scope, as it in- 
cluded the knowledge of God as well 
as of man and nature. In a letter 
which he wrote from Amsterdam to the 
Royal Society in London he implored its 
members not to deal too exclusively with 
the physical aspect of the universe to the 
neglect of the more important metaphy- 
sical and supernatural side. Obviously 
this difference between Comenius and 
Bacon is attributable to Comeiiius’s pre- 
occupation with religion. 



Commin* ® 

fciinreinrw Gomenius did Hot fail torea* 

iiBio^biipan* v Ji • _ ^ 

•»pbicidc«i. tise this. Hc inevv that the 
work which its pursuit would 
entail required the eo-operation of pro- 
ficient soholarSj who might be theleaders 
of the intellectual world in all the 
departments of learning, and funds were 
needed for the initiation and continuation 
of their work. This consideration im- 
pelled Oomenius to seek state patronage, 
for in those days few private bodies 
possessed resources that would suffice for 
the enterprising scheme. Consequently, 
the great reformer broadcast his ideas on 
the subject. The scheme won the sym- 
patliy of many, but the only effective 
offer of help came from England. Samuel 
Hartlib’s influence succeeded in interest- 
ing the parliament in pansophia, but the 
.political strife between the Roundheads 
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and the Cavaliers frustrated the liopes of 
Comenius and his English admirers. The 
dauntless soul, however, clung fast to the 
lofty ideal, until the sack of Lissa by 
the Foies, which caused Comenius the 
greatest loss that he thought be ever 
suffered, the loss of his Syha of 
^ansophia, a manuscript in which he 
had been, for years, accumulating panso- 
phic materials. This disaster virtually 
marked the end of his pansophio activi- 
ties. 

The pansophic ideal, ^ however, per- 
vaded the entire system of 
putophic Gomenius’s educational theory, 
cnmcuia. responsible for his 

emphasis on teaching all things to all 
men. He held that all should he educa- 
ted in all those subjects which can make 
a man wise, virtuous, and pious. Ac 
every stage of education he recommended 
a pansophic course. He was, however, 
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careful to $ee that this instruetion is 
uniTersai JcDotvledge vas in coniormitj 
with the age and capacity of the pupil. 
Even ia the mother school, designed foi 
children below six years of age, the 
oour.se recoin mended was pansophic, hut 
it meant little more than an accurate 
perception of such commonplace things 
and the comprehension of such simple 
terms as were considered to he at the 
root of all'sided knowledge. In the 
Ternncular school, which was proposed to 
instruct all tiio young of both sexes for 
the next six years, this pansophic ins* 
trueticu implied, not a deep or exact 
knowledge of ail the arts and scien* 
ceS} but the principles, causes, and uses 
of the most important things in the 
universe in all its aspects, with tbe 
intention of providing the pupil with 
ability to judge and behave rightly in 
the varying sitnations of life. The same 
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■subjects ■were repeated, but ia greater 
detail, in tlie Latin scbool, admission to 
Trhicb was not recommended to be corn- 
pulsory for all. The pansopbie instruc- 
tion, therefore, so far as it related to 
compulsory universal education, was 
tantamount to the teaching of such rudi- 
mentary facts as would enable the 
learner to respond well to all the common 
situations in man’s physical, social, and 
spiritual environments, and did not, as 
such, savour of impractical idealism. 

The pansophic ideal of Comenius was 
also conspicuous in his Latin 
pmsi^hic' text-books. Each hook in the 
"''’book** Juuual series was designed to 
" present to the learner such an 
epitome of the universe as was not be- 
yond his comprehension. ' The delinea- 
tion of the universe was, of course; in 
broad outline in the first book of the 
series and grew more detailed in each 
succeeding hook. 
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. VII. ■ 

Utilitarianism. ' 

Comenius’s faith in sense-realism 
resulted in the characterisation of his 
educational theory by irhat is, in educa- 
titmal terminology, hnowu as utiiitaria- 
aism. To be clear as to what we mean 
when wo call Comenius a utilitarian we 
shall deal with the different meanings 
in which the term utilitarianism has been, 
and can be, used in psychology and 
ethics as well as in pedagogy. 

In ethics, utilitarianism stands for 
Uiiiitari*. the dpctrine that the grea- 
etkied ** test happiness of the grea- 
i cbin. jjujuijgj, ahotild b6 the 
end and aim of all social and 
political institutions. The doctrine, 
whose chief exponents were Jeremy 
Bentham and John Stuart Mill, regarded 
the happiness of all concerned as the 
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I criterion of virtuous lieliavionr. K vras 
social rather than individualistic in its 
standpoint and was n wliolesome correc- 
tive of tho egoistic hedonism of the ear- 
lier days, which regarded tlie happiness 
of the doer slone as the end and aim of 
his conduct. Otilitnrianism, as defined 
here, found its definite formulation in 
the 18 th century,- but if we apply it to 
the philosophy underlying tlio idenU of 
Coineuius, wo find that in one sense this 
ethical doctrine could be, and in another 
could not be, applicable to his concep- 
tion of the goal of human belmviour. 
Comcnius held that the individual wns 
to acquire knowledge, virtue, and piety 
for ])is own salvation. This concci>lion, 
apparently, savoured of egoistic hedonism 
hut with the important ditferener that the 
happiness which Coraeniussel before the 
individual as the ultimate end of his ac- 
tivities was celestial rather than earthly. 
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Its attainment necessitated that tie 
individual should so regulate his cooduct \ 
•as to contribute to the greatest good of ^ 
the society ; thus the happiness of those, 
who could be effected by the individual'tj 
behaviour in this world was regarded to 
be the means for the attainment of hap’ 
piness by the individual in the world to 
•come. So Oomenius’s ideal combined, 
the egoistic hedonism of the earlier days 
with the universal utilitarianism that^ 
developed in the following centuries. 
But this is not what we are herein 
concerned with. 

The term utilitarianism can be, 
utmtariani,® though it has not been, used- 
a psychologicahh 
principle, which implies that 
human behaviour, in its varions forms, 
is for the individual’s adaptation to his 
environment, which gives 'him pleasure. 
This means that pleasure is the end of 
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'.amaa behaviour , and feeling, knowing, 
Villing, and doing hove, one and all, a 
iitilitarian function and value. Tho 
validity of the principle may be question* 
hd on the following grounds:— 


1. Pleasure is not always the con- 
scious end of activity. In the bse of 
reflex and instinctive activities pleasure 
is not the motive, it may be the unfore- 
seen result. The infant who secs the 
red ball suspended in front of its chair 
and who reaches out and grasps the hnl), 
does not execute this activity because of 
a desire to obtain pleasure. The activi* 
ty is of a spontaneous character and the 
pleasure issues because the end of the 
activity has been gratified. Pleasure, no 
doubt, exercises a selective influence on 
the child’s .activities, jirompting it to 
repeat an activity that has caused it 

pleasure and refrain from one that has 



't^iu lhcl , {ill', //■ 

•resnlteb in-j)aiu* 7 dnt -in-does not 
activity. 

2. A loirer animal's activities > 
be, one and all, for adaptation' to 
environment, but a man’s activities' 
not necessarily conducive to this i> 
A saint, for instance, will ignore " 
environment in wbichbeisplaced ' 
direct his activities to the pursuit ol 
spiritual ideal. 

3. In many cases, the indiviu 
stimulated by his sense of duty, >■ 
ciousJy sets his face against a line o 
action that may result in pleasure 
deliberately subjects himself to pain. 

These arguments may he refuted 
follows:— 

I. Pleasure may not be the coMciatu 
end of activity; it is, none the less, the 
end of activity. Modern developments 



' syohology have showa that our coa- 
">as behaviour an^ oiir unconscious 
ivities, be they of the mind or of the 
fiy, rest ultimately on one and the 
^ne basis. The unconscious as well as 
ilje conscious activities of the organism, 
v.an, are purposive. They are variant 
detail, hut alike in general plan. The 
j^alpitation of the heart, the respiratory 
function of the lungs, the wrestling of 
•he phagocytes in our blood with the 
oacilli of influenza, the automotic clos* 
Ing of the eye when a glare of light 
suddenly assails the retina, the infant’s 
li opening its mouth to receive its food, 
!the unconscious recoiling of the foot 
i when a thorn pricks it, the startling of 
.^jthe child when a sudden thunderous 
sound dashes against its ear*drum, the 
crying of the baby' when a bitter drop 
falls into its mouth, are a's weU'designed 
by Nature for the purpose of our adjust* 
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nient to the enviuonnuent as the snslaii 
ed reasoning of a philosopher or the con- 
sciously directed imagination of an ariirf, 
There is, in short, a common element ol 
drive or urge in our unconscious actiii* 
ties and our conscious behaviour, and 
the drive is towards an adjustment to tho 
environment, which results in pleasuio 
and is conducive to the survival of the 
individual and, through him, to the sur- 
vival and progress of the race. Oonss- 
quently, Nature directs every form of 
activity to a utilitarian goal, no matter 
how unconscious the doer may he of the 
utility of the activity. 

2. Por a lower animal the environ- 
ment is more or less fixed; it is mainly 
a physical and immediate environment. 
But it is not so with a human being,^ 
whose imagination, memory, and intelli-' 
gence impart a meaning to his environ- 
ment which defies constancy. I*or 
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'^'Qaman being tbe environment' is not, 
-'i^scept in a primitive stage of civilization, 
ican immediate environment; it is an idea- 
iMized future environment to which he must 
iiadapt himself. The physical environment 
■:is only a part, and certainly an insignifi- 
:jcant part, of man’s environment, vrhich 
's has several aspects, social and spiritual 
i as' well as physical. In spite of all the 
I apparent similarities between man and 
man, so widely different are the capaci- 
ties to learn and improve in different 
human beings that for all intents and 
purposes each one has his own environ- 
ment. Two men may live in the same 
perceptible surroundings, but may withal 
have exceedingly different environments. 
The saint, therefore, in his contempt for 
his social and physical environment and 
*in his absorption in meditation and 
worship does behave for the salre of 
‘Bdup^aifion to his environment, and h is 



tictirities hare a utilitama aim, fQsda> 
sientallj similar to the purpose forilie 
BctiTities of an Eskimo in hot pursuit of 
u oaribou. 

S. Though different in its intensity 
and in its mode of expression in different 
oases, the feeling of pleasure may he ie> 
garded as fixed in its subjective nature. 
Eut the object which may inspire one 
with this feelingis not fixed. TVbat nay 
cause pleasure to pue may give pain to 
another. What may be a real source of 
joy for an individual at one time may 
' cease to bring to the same individual 
the slightest glow of gratification at 
another time. The growth of know- 
ledge and intelligence and the conse- 
quent changes in human outlook tend 
to.associate the feeling of pleasure with' 
something different from what c-’-ginally 
caused pleasure. Oonsequost/yi the ma n 
who, in his behaviour, is inspired 
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,by .1 sense of duty to tlie utter 

.disregard of what may grntify Ins carnal 
» 

appetites is prompted to behave for tlie 
sake r,r pleasure ns much as a sot who 
ignores the welfare of his fellow-beings 
and entertains himself with a eup of 
strong drink wlien he should bo engaged 
in social service. 

It is clear from the above tlnit the 

otStinM” principle (hat 

in ttc «en«f liuman behaviour is for the 

that lie js • • 

that Sake of utility Or pleasure rests 

leamincTH i-j , . 

fornsein OH a SOUQ founaation. Its 
rad the world applieation to education implies 
tecomf. an emphasis on education as 
tlie preparation of the learner for actual 
life and, consequently, on the selection 
of the contents of the curriculum with 
regard to their usefulness in the learner's 
adjustment to the environinenr. In the 
(lays of Cornenius, however, psychology 
as a science did not exist. ‘JAc vorfhele'p, 
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hia genius enabled him to foresee intui* 
lively what psychology was destined to 
reveal to posterity, “Nothing is provid- 
ed by nature,” he observed, " of vvHcli 
the practical application is not soot 
evident.” He held that education was 
^ not for intellectual luxury or the met# 
satisfactioD of theoretical curiosity, but 
for clearly conceived utilitarian purposes, 
in the first instance for adjustment to 
this world, and ultimately for adjust- 
ment to the next world, and he preseri- 
bed that ‘‘the child shall learn only 
what is to be useful to liim in tliis life 
or in the other and also^ “ WJ'ii every 
subject of instruotion the question of its 
practical use must be raised, tli.^t uotiiiiig 
useless may be learnt,” GonsequeutJy, 
everything useless was to be rntbleitsly 
expunged from the course ofjinslruction. 
Languages were to be learnt, not for 
the indolent pleasure which results from 
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iandying words, but for tbeir utility in 
the acquisition' ard ccmmnnicntion of 
knowledge;. Cometiius bad no patience 
with the divorce between the school and 
the outer world which {is even to-day a 
curse of education. “ Nothing should 
be {learned, ”Jhel said, “for its value at 
school, hut for its use in life.” 

Comenius was not satisfied with the 

Insistenceou ffjnQfp utiljtV of Wliat the 
immediste *- 

utility, pupil learnt, hut laid stress on 
the immediate utility of what he was 
required to do or know. He laid down 
that “ only those things should be taught 
whose utility can be easily demonstrat* 
ed.” No doubt tlie pupil has much to 
. learn beforehand in the course of hiti 
preparation for the wider world, and, 
therefore, it cannot always be prac* 
ticable to convince him of the utility of 
what he is required t# learn. Butmuoh 
can be done, in this respect, if the 



loachci* ptesonts his lostons in suclia 
innnner that everything lie teaches ac- 
quires a twofold ulilify, f.e., the ihias 
learnt is realised by the pupil as some- 
thing having an intimate conneetion 
with some of his immedinte needs snii 
interests, while ttic teacher, witimat the 
pupil's coDSciousness of it, appreciates 
the thing taught ns something niiich 
will prove useful to the pupil in adjust- 
ing himself to some situations that may 
confront him in adult life. For instance, 
the teacher may tench some rnlrs con- 
cerning olHcinl correspondence with the 
remote ourposo of imparting to tlio 
pupils ability to carr.v on such corves* 
' pondenco with propriety in adult life, 
but lie may nssouinte an immediate 
utility with the lesson hv making it the 
centre of a series of playful activities 
in wbicli the pupils represent ofiicei's, 

clerks, nnil applicants. 
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C^tncDiJi s 
aliitmcnrc 
frdDi the 
bread-nnA- 
Ibnttcr 

otilitarhnhma 


Utilitarian as Comcnius nas in the 

sense that education is for 
usefulness in the actual situn> 
tions of life, his was not a 
naiTOTT, bread-and-butter nti- 
ilitarianism. The preparation of tlie 
educand for life may be cither specific 
,01- general. If education aims at speci- 
fic preparation, it gives the learner such 
liuouledge and skill as can he directly 
helpful to him in earning his livelihood. 
The course of study is, therefore, avo- 
W'edly vocational, On the contrary, if 
the educitor has in view the general 
preparation of the educand, he contrives 
to equip him with such ' knowledge and 
ability and to discipline him in such 
forms of activity as are of grejitest and 
most permanent significance in the 
wider world in which the pupil will ho 
called upon to play his part as a man 
and not as a mere earning machine. The 
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course of studjr v/hich must suit this con- 
ception of educ.»tioa has a'distiDctlj 
cultural character. This seneral’ pre- 
paration docs hot run counter to spet^ 
preparation. If it does not divectlj 
provide for the individual’s success)', in 
his occupation, it does ’,80 indirectly hy 
imparting an aH'round general efficien- 
cy which may f.acilitiifce tiie acquisition 
of efficieaey in the p.artlcalar calling of 
the individual. Cons 6 quoatly,)it is quite 
reasonable to rucumniend an education 
designed for the general preparation^ of 
the cducand ns a necessary preliminary 
to . specific or professional preparation ; 
and Comcnius's iasistencejon an educa* 
tiou which taught tlieileducandj what 
Bousscau felicitously calls the art of 
humanity does not detract from tlie 
utilitarian value oCIthe educational .sy.s- 
tem he planned and advocated. 

Tliero is yot another sense in which 
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utiiiiwim- the worA utilitarian has been 
iTtodUeip- used sptecifically in education. 

linwiamBm. SenSG, it BiguiflCS U 

doctrine which is exactly antithetical to 
disciplinarianisni. As long as one is 
called a utilitarian because of his faith 
in a system of education that renders a 
mnn fit for a .successful response to the 
situations of life, his utilitarianism 
need not he in contradiction to discip* 
linarianism, for tho development of 
mental faculties by appropriate exer- 
cises whicti characterises tho disciplina- 
rian conception of education, may 
possess appreciable utility in life. Init 
the sense in which wo are now to dis- 
cuss utilitariauism docs not admit of its 
combination with discipHnarianism. If 
you believe that the facts learnt are 
really important and the exercise of the 
mind which the learning of the facts 
involves is of mere incidental value, you 
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aro a util/ fa ri,'; a ; if you think ikat the 
facts ienrnt arc in themselves ot little 
consequence and the way in "'hieh tl:e 
facts are utilised in the exercise am! 
dovelopmcut of the various powers (f 
the mind is of real eiijniricanee in eAu- 
cation, you are a disciplinarian. 

The origin of disciplinarinnism in 
Tiic].iniao. till), sengg jj traceable to the 

2»i}choI(i;rie3i 

btiMiofiii^* oaeo ponuMr fncultr psvehn- 
cipIlDiria- ^ ^ ‘ * 

nwm, logy. It was believed that 
t)ic brain was divided into a number of 
comparfitnontst each of which was the 
seat of a particular power or faculty of 
the ' mind nitd that each of these facul- 
ties hud a distinct identity nni might 
work independently of tethers. The 
necessary corollary from the faculty 
psychology was the doctrine of formal 
training which signified that if a faculty 
of the mind was exercised and develop- 
ed by use in connection with one sub* 



jcct, it couUl work efficient it in 
[lepavtments oC liuninn kiiowSfdgt' and 
activity, exactly us the muscles of the 
arm, if developed hy diiinh-hell exer- 
cises, could he efficiently scrviei-nblc 
in all the activities \vliu*h required 
maiuuil strength. in lifting u lieuvy 
load, in putting the weight, and in 
wrestling; and just a*) a Sandow would 
select and recotninend for jdiysical deve- 
lopment certain upparatus and' pres- 
cribe certain definite nays of using the 
apparatus, in the same w.a\ the adhe- 
rents of the doctrine of formuf training 
selected certain raatermis from liumiin 
knowledge and recommended them ii» 
npijurntus for intellectual gymnastics, 
prescribing certain definite ways in 
which the malerinls wore to he used so 
as to contribute most satisfactorily to 
the intellectiinl development of tha 
learner. Mathematical training was 
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I 

<onsidcred to be capable of making the 
man a reasonable creature In all ik 
situations of life, grammar was reganlcd 
ns tlie best means of caltiToting in 'him 
the power of voluntary attention anil 
effort, linguistic recitation was valued 
•ns the best apparatus for the exercice ol 
memory, and so forth. In short, there 
was an appropriate subject for tbedeve* 
lopmcnt of each and every mental facul- 
ty and an antidote for every disease of 
the mind ; and as the number of facal- 
ties was limited, thn consequence was 
.that a few subjects, considered to he 
capable of affording them exercise in 
.the surest ways came to monopolize the 
ourriculum, which Imd no room for 
many other subjects containing facts of 
intrinsic value. 


The faculty psychology persisted in 



tb»pr*.««i cxcrcwni: Lis baneful inllu* 

pOlltlM of 

thcaoeiBM cnee on moi'i '.‘ducational ins* 

of CotmI 

tnmisj;. titutious, till Horbarl. ncalt 
at it a blow that in sIirVIu!; it tiko shook 
tho discipliiKirinn eoncepiion of cdtiea* 
tion. He tauirbt nc that the mind Is nn 
indivisible* uniir. lliat all conseioiis 
.activity, cognitive*, alfe^tivc, and conna* 
tive, is due to ideas and their tendency 
to associate with one ancf her, and that 
jtbo various phases of mental atdivily 
ate inseparably involved in every state 
of consciousness. The doctrine of for- 
mal tnining was, tbercforc, llitoivii 
overboard, the ontent*- the course of 
linstruction began to be judged from the 
standpoint of tlie.ir own value injtlif 
Jlitc of the learner, and a broadening of 
the currieulura was th** result. The 
faculty psychology wa^ imried so dMip 
by Herbart that it has never risen again. 
Bui tbe doctrine of form.il training 1ms 
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come to be revived in a modified form. 
As it is, nobody who has received 
modern psychological training would 
believe that if memory is exercised hy 
committing to heart the names ot tb 
officers of the Black Watch regiment, 
the learner will by so doing acquire 
facility in memorizing forraulse in 
alsrebra; but it is generally held that 
the eflficiency imparted to the mind by 
exercise in one subject can facilitate the 
learner's work in another subject so far 
as the two subjects possess common elc* 
iuents, e.g., the memorizing of the lin- 
guistic text can be helpful to the learn- 
er in memorizing an extract from his 
text-book on history in as much as the 
words and phrases, the types of sent* 
ences, and the thought-contents are 
identical or similar. It is also believed 
that our absorption in the study of a 
subject or in the pursuit of an oecupa- 



tion can develop in ns some particular 

t 

sentiment or ideal, which may be trans- 
ferred to other pursuits ; for example, 
the qualities generated in a child’s senti- 
ment towards the household pets may 
colour his behaviour towards a regiment 
of soldiers which is, in adult life, placed 
under his command; similarly an in- 
dividual’s engagement in liis school 
studies may develop in him the ideal of 
patient and thorough work which will 
stand him in good stead in his profes- 
sional activities. 

Defective as Comenius's psychologi- 
cal notions were, his belief in sense- 
c«BeniuB'8 realism sa»’ed him from giving 
»soppo>rf(o wav to disoiplinarianism. He 

diBcipli* ' 

nariiniun. was, on the contrary, an ex- 
tremist in his appreciation of the im- 
portance of the facts to he learnt. In 
dealing with his pansophic scheme we 
have seen how he made a fetish of 
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kaoTvledgo. He couM not besatisiel 
by cLoosing aabjecfs for the niniculut) 
in sucb a tvay that a Jimifed number rf 
tlicm night (mhody eicinentF commoii 
to all the departnents of human leata- 
ing and aJl the spheres of human actiti* 
ty. In consequence of the current 
belief in tlie transfer of training in pw- 
poilionifto the existence of common cle- 
inents^iinj kindred -subjeels, the present 
educationist will think it unnecessar/to 
include trigonometry in the carriculum, 
if ihe has abeady assigmd a place in it 
to geometry. Unt Com enius wouldl ex- 
clude nothing tiseful. Ee must teach 
all things to all men. .All his efforts 
were directed to the Herculean task of 
making the acquisition of universal 
knotvledge practicable. His pansophio 
scheme aimed at its collection and pre- 
sentation in a concise and systematic 
form. His Latin text-books were 



’designed to give tlie pupil a comiMud 
over tlie luediuin of instruction in vueh 
■a wav as to relcaM! time and energy fnr 
the nrquisition of knowledge. Undid 
much to improve the methods of inslruc' 
lion; but to him the nioihod impor- 
tant, not because it provided exend'c 
(or llii.s faculty or tliat. hut only a** 
useful mean* tn the acqui.'-ilinn of kaour- 
ledge. He bad no paticnee with ilmsr 
roundalmnt Djelhod.s tt’hicli the di'-np* 
liiiarian.s lecommendcd, mclliod'> wjiieh 
presented the subject-mat ter in a nniti- 
ner calcubteil to accustom the |iu])i} to 
drudgery and .strenuous volitional cfFon'. 
Had Comcnius been alive to-dny, In* 
would liave set at tjaoglit tbe beiiristic 
metliod and ridiculed the source meilmd 
of leacbing liislory. We adopt th.'se 
mttlwdfl for tlie oxcrcisc and develop- 
ment of tbe pupil’s inlellcclual [wwor*. 
lim Comcnius thought differently. Hi.; 
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writings on, oducation indicate tliatl^e 
considered tbc growth of the pupils 
knowledge to be tantamount to, oral 
least as the sure nieaus of, bis mental 
d’evelopment. In short, Gomeniua sub* 
ordinated the methods of instruction to 
the facts conveyed by instruction. That 
is why he repeatedly piques himself on 
the idea that the methods he recommend* 
«d were the surest, easiest, quickest, and 
the most pleasant means of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. This pompous claim 
ie heralded in the very title of the ffrec/ 
J)idacHe, which rans as follows 5 — 

“The Great DidacHe, setting forth 
tihp whole art. of teaching ' all 
things to all men: or a certain 
inducement to found such sohoois 
in all parishes, towns, and villages of 
every, Christian kingdom, that the 
entire youth of both se-ves, none being 
escepted, shall quichy, pleasantlii, and 
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thoroughly beooitie teornedAvihe t6ieneet,' 
pure in hiorals, trained, tu.pifty, '.aiid inV 
tliia manner instructed', in 'all tking'o 
necessary for the present and '/or litei 
future lije, in which,: with’ respect toS 
everything that is suggested, its. fund'a*^ 
mental principles areeet fartli from' .the' 
essential nature of the matter, ,ijts truth 
is proved by examples from' ,tlio several, 
mechanical arts, its order Is clearly set, 
forth in years, ihbnths, dpys and hours, 
and finally, an easy and sure method, is^ 
shoten, ly tofiich .it can le ^aspitfiy 
brought info existence^* , 

'...! . • ) ' . t . Y t . .1 .f 

The above statementiadmirably suasi 
A^ainiiati^d vhat we ha vd tried t)to 

' cowniU' ® ch’apt'ef, ■i.eV thu^ 
utuiteria- Comenius dafe, a'^utilifiuian iu’ 
two eensfs:^ . , 

. : ji. 1 i.i Mu 

• ' i. Hey. believedi'. that ■ the vhlnei of 
education lay ’ iif JUC'«fi^ulhV 5 s‘in thi# 



life nnd in the life liGre'af ter. His editca- 
tional theory was, in this rbpcct, rinti- 
th.cti&irto the doctrine that knowledgt 
flhoiild be learnt for the sake 'of know* 
ledge, a notion entcrtniticd by those tfio 
belicre that uselesfncss fe of the essence 
of liberal education. 

2. Ho attached /rrimary imporlsnce 
to the facts taught, and cared for 
tlic method of teaching only as an 
eilvctivo means to the coinmunication o! 
facts. Irr holding this vicar he contra* 
dieted tlie disciplinarians irbo looked 
open the way in wliich n mental faculty 
was exorcised as of leal iniportancc in 

, aducatkm and considpred what was 
(aught to be little more than suitable 
maturial for mental exercise. 

. d 

If wo oombine the two aspects of Come- 
niuB^s utilitarianisiDf we may conolude 
that in his ^theoi^ of educalion the 
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metUod of instraction was treated as a 
means for tlie acquistion of IrDOwledge) 
Yrhich was, in its turn, considered to be 
the means for a suitable response to all 
the situations of this life, and this laat 
was the means for happiness in the lifi? 
hereafter. . 



viir. 

JnlfalUble llfetiiod. 


Ji f ;r 


J iOomenius.bolieTcd'that his ideal of 
•teaching all thmgel to alLmea.. 
ef , ■nras -attairiable if' ' fedilcation 

prtmurc itt ' 

tdi^tjoD'i reformed, bn the.- principle 
of order, which he considered to<‘be 
* Education’s first law,’ and ' the domi- 
nating principle in the art of teaching.’ 
So firm was his belief in the inevitable 
success of an orderly procedure that 
for him efficient education was synony- 
mous with the systematic arrangement 
of the subjects taught and the right 
methods of presenting them. Ee re- 
commended that the time for instruction 
should be carefully divided, so that each 
year, each month, each day, and each 
hour might have its appointed tasic, and 
exhorted the teachers to he careful to see 
that the division of the time was rigidly 


I 



ur. 

ndhcrcd to in order that- ootllint; 
be omitted or perverted. Comoniua 
attributed miraculous virUte to' tlu* sys- 
tematic arrangement of the contents 
.and .methods of cductation. “ As soon 
a-o order is thoroughly secured,” ho wrote, 
“the process of the art (of instruction) 
will proceed ns ensily and as' spontane- 
ously 'OS those of nature.” He was san- 
guine that the orderly procedure of 
education would enable the children to 
receive the desired instruction as rapidly, 
pleasintly, and thorouirhly, as tlic tisli 
learn to swim .and the birds to lly. He 
had an exaggerated notion of the olli- 
CDcy of whnt he conceived to ho H/C 
systematic method of ediiention, ns is 
ovidoncf'd by the following <]ttotalion 
from the Grent J)idaclic 

•” As noon ns we sucoced -in fiiidinc 
(1. . proper method, it will bo no liarder 
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to teach anj ntitnber desired than, 
the help of the printing press,, to cover 
a thousand sheets daily with the seateit 
writing.” 

The most conspicuous and, from the 
p.!formUy,. s^ndpoint of modern peda- 
dawUAiie gQgy ffie least scientific fea- 
luiBjrHcmof t^J•e of the systein, wmcn 

edocAtion* i i r • 

CoiDenius regfirded to be m- 
fallible, was uniformity. He proposed 
the same schools for all, hoys and gh'lsi 
both noble and ignoble, rich and poor, 
in .ill cities and towns, villages and 
hamlets, and laid down that the same 
teacher should teach in one school or, 
at least, in one class, the same text- 
book and the same edition of it -should 
be used by all the pupils in a class, the 
whole class should do the same exercises 
at the same time, and each class should 
use the same text-book for instruction 
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in all the rabjficks .literaiy aBwellafl 
realistic. He also insisted on the use of 
the same, method for teaching all the 
languages, the same method for instruo* 
tion in all the sciences, and the same 
method for training in all the arts. In 
Comenius’s system there was no scope 
for such Tariations in method as might 
suit a particular teacher or a particular 
class. Every teacher was required 
to use the sarje method, without 
making any concession for the particu- 
lar circumstances in which he was con- 
ducting his work. All the classes had 
to learn the same subjects hy the same 
methods in the same periods of the 
working day. In all the classes the 
same amount of time was spent in school 
instruction and private study. 

In faot, the thread of uniformity 
•mas through all jhe tenture of Com- 
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euiusls-fidpcatioial theory. 'He fixed 
tbe Eaidd nuniber of years for each of 
tbefourgra'des'of sehoolei,' whiili repi’e* 
•sented suctessiVe Bfagos in the indivl- 
dual’s flevelopment from birth ro matu- 
xity, Sind divided the worh ofalltbe 
schools ‘ amon^r the shme number of 
classes, assigning the same amount of 
time to each class, 

I* Fori his advocacy of a systematic 
iUiromii,y ■ proebdure in education Com* 
■«aew»Wt. deserves our gratitude, 

But it is habd to hgree tvitli his asser- 
tion that the desired systematisation of 
education' must impose an tinalterahle 
uniformity on ‘the arrangement of its 
codtente and the methods of presenting 
theih, . In considering his comparison 
of the mothod ofi instruction to the 
printing press and the minds of tie 
pujiils to shefSj^if paper, the following 
facte'a're noi to be igfndfedi— 



'^49 

■ li ’The sheets of' paper ate Want, 

when' they' are put to the. 
prmtiiig press; the pupil’s 
(iKvo mind, on the contrary, is not 

roetboia. • ^ g^gjj, 

though the educator catch hold of liini 
at birth. N o doubt, the theory of innate 
ideas is a mere illusion. But the child, 
when it comas into the world, brings 
wit'll it certain tendencies aud potential- 
ities, whioh' give a cbaiacteristic turn 
to the synthetic activity through which 
it receives impressions from, and reacts 
upon, the environment. Heredity endows 
different iudividuols with different cap- 
acities and aptitudes. Consequently,, 
the. minds of the pupils may, if at 
all, he analogous to different sheets 
0^ paper, ea.ch one having, the capacity 
to - receive the.. impression, of thfe prilit 
in its ,Qm^ way. -To produce the desired; 
effect, the educator must take into con- 
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aitlenitioa tho inditridanlify of the pnpiL 
This implies tlwl in determining vrbstlie 
. tenches, Iionr long he teaches, ho^M 
tenches, and in what order he (eachesj 
lie must as fnr as the ciroumstancs 
allow, guide himself by the principle 
of vnriety in dealing with various mind?. 
It is no longer possible, in tho light of 
what mod*’rn psychology tells ns of indl- 
vidufil (lifroroncps to consider any om 
course of study as ideal and to hold thi| 
any method of instruction or plan of 
procedure in school technique can be 
applied with lifco favourable ^results to 
all children. 


2. 3Ian is effected by a much grea- 
ter varietj’ of influences from 

1 ifl’nnt . , - 

- .tminuircti the cuvironmcnt, and to a far 
‘Tat oethSi" greater extent, than a sheet of 
jffiBiatioa. pjjpgp_ Matter is constantly 

flowing in orifl out of, and-modifying, 
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nan’s bodily atructore. In Ihc same 
ffay, the’ mind ' ia inces'saTitly Tetewing 


/I 


Impresaiona from, and being modifiedl 
by, the environment. The incidencea 


5 • ' ’ 

of time and place, therefore, bring about 

^Bucbmodificationainman as are much 


' more perceptible than any modifications • 
they may prodace in a sheet of paper. 
Age and residence are rteponsible, not 
Only for striking difierences between 
man and man, but also for lemnrkabl? 


alterations in the mind and body of the 
same man. The repose of a sheet of 
paper, manufactured by a Canadian :r.c- 
iwy, in the stores of rlie Centra; Sr> 
lionery Office at Calcutta for a period 
of five years will not make j; 

^ tibly different from wbaf -;f f,; 


■exported, or from a copy of th- 
sheet, kept for a similaj 
Btationer’s shop at lloseow. Be- * 
/or a couple of y&w « 
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waKc a child of a Punjabi mfreUil 
roniarkably (l;0erent from «hnt he ms , | 
when ho bndp adieu to his birtbplate 
or from |is brother who has been reedv-^ 
education in Lahore, The nccc'i'atr 
iufoi'onco from this is that tbo cducatoi 
should not stick to a constant syatem 
or persist in applying a nevpi*clinnging 
motliod, but vary his procedure to suit 
til? varying conditions of the social and 
pliys'icl Purrnundings of liis pupils. 

In dealing with a sheet of p'lperi^ 
the printing press operates on matter in 
ofiptfilloF passive state. But in his 
«brtiMna%j.t endeavours to make the dc'it- 

Hwlf to tlie 

wjriiip cd impressions on the puidl fl 

jBOdlscfthe . , , 1 

jinpU. imiul, the teacher ha.s to deal 
with active machinery, moving tliroush' 
ils inner impulses towards a definite 
»oaI. This machinery docs not easily 
submit to the sivoy of the machineiy of 
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le teachcr’R method. It may co*operate 
'ith the tatter, when' i( suits its purpose; 
jUt it may- also compete with hr rtm- 
ountor to tlie predominating machinery'. 
Ijonsoquently, it is a question of pitting^ 
'orce against force, and Hire a good 
general the teacher must needs survey, 
not only the field of operations, but the 
ttrength and arrangement of the hostile 
force and regulate his mbvehients -in 
conformity with the shifting position of 
the eiiehiy. Fo prc-tjouceived method 
Oan, in' fact, claihi certainty. ' ' The' 
efCeotual 'method of teaching evolves 
mainly in the coiirse Of the lesson' it 
deals' with and txkOs its die ‘From th'o' 
varying moods 'of the pupil^s •tnihdr 
MoHorn'pedagogy 'does not jilretend 'tbf 
provide 'the tcnchb’r' with an infhllible’' 
nisWumeht th'st mhy be e'ejually servioe- 
ahle in ’all the'tlothi'lS’of'his tttjfk'. Bookd 




tip’fiif., anri illunmte, br« 
principlp,*' who*-v' limits tlie teac!» 
should not tmobgrcs^, but witbin 
thoM is «oopo for Mio teacher's adopliij 
any ojt'tljcd that may suit the actiiil 
ccndib'ons. 

In the proce<s of printing tit 
iurrmi cITcctive factor is tlif 

.printing press and the activi- 
s«S'» ties of the iabonrer who pl'w 
t}><' machine arc subservient and nuds 
ary to it. But in education the teachtr 
is .1 potent factor. Teaching impliestlu 
iDbir,acdoo of the ceachor's mind and the i 
pupil's mind. Conscqucntljt the efficacy ' 
of » method of instruction depends upos 
the use that the teacher makes of it 
and 30 the mind of one teacher diSsc) 
vitally from the mind of ^another^vc 
onnnot prescribe one and the sania 
nietbod for all teachers. The indivi* 
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'duality o£ tbe Uiaobor must betalcea 
into caloulatidn atid lie-sbould bava due 
liberty to adopt such methods as may 
suit hia own aptitudes, powers, and 
qiialificatioDS as well as the age, capa> 
city, interests, and inolinations of his 
pupils, tbe nature of tbe subjeot taught, 
and tbe varying conditions of the social 
and physical environments. 
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• I 

Tho Method of Nature. 

Given tlic need of an infallible pro* 
of edueniion, the , pro- 
rnwfpti-m jjjgjQ xvas wliprc to find if. 
Nuiorti To the solution of llie problem 

r . . » ^ . I 

. Comonius devotod years of 

cararulfhouglitnnd patient labour, wlucb 
recall to one’s mind the super-human 
perseverance with which Gautama 
Budha toiled in search of the key o£ 
snlvation. At last, after much “pop- 
ing" in tho dark' and “after many 
workings and fcos.sings of the mind," the 
great Aforavian lighted upon the object 
■of his quest and discovered that the key 
of method lay “ in the immovable laws 
of nature ”, for “ if we wfeh to find a 
remedy for the defects of nature, it is in 
nature herself that we must look for it, 
sinco it is certain that art ran do notliing 



unlfsa if. imitate naiure.” Elsewhere 
h(! contends, “ Order •which is the dom- , 
inatin" principle in the art of feaching 
all things to all men, .should be, and 
can bo, borrowed from no other source . 
but the operations of nature. As soo;n 
as this principle is thoroughly secured, 
the processes of art Tvill proceed as easily 
and as spontaneously as those of nature. 
Yery aptly does Cicero say , ' If we take 
Nature as our guide, she will neyev lead 
us astray,’ and also^ ‘ Under the guid- 
ance of Nature it is impossible to go 
astray.’ This is our belief, and otir 
advice is to •watch the operations of,, 
nature carefully and xo imitate them.”,. 
To put the matter in nut-sbell, Com-, 
enius believed that the imitation of the , 
operations of nature in the art of educa- 
tion could provide him "with the infallible,, 
system he •was in search of. This state- 
ment is, hoxrever, too v.ogno to give us 
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'(lolinitc ipiidanc^, for nature basbecD, 
and can -Ihj, interpreted to connote wide* 
lyv <iiver{jcnt, and even contradictory, 
cdnccp^iniifl. ' The menninj' which Com* 
wiiusfattribnlcd to tho method of natotp 
rellcets tiin influence of Bacon. The 
cumu’utive effeet of the works of the 
"nohic Vcruliiin” was, as we have 
nlrendV ■.se/ni,' llm (rnn.sfcr ' of attention 
frorit.'in(*(aphyi<ioal speculation to the 
study of' the* physicul universe and 'tho 
discovcry'of llie laws that governed it. 
Tlic. snb-hunwn aspect of nature began 
to loom largo in' tlm intollectunl firma- 
ment. • 'Ilbr adoration beenrac a fiishion* 
nl)lo era' 20 . TJiO'enchnnted • imagination 
of the *ago' id vested her with marvellous 
virfilpB.' She was believed' to '])ossess 
the- panacea Tor all tho ills that afflicted 
maWkihd'.*' Cbraehius was c.nught in the 
■whirl '■'of '-'the contemporaneous furore.’ 
Fof-‘ hiMi' following nature was taufti-'' 
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• • . *• « • • « ^ 
mount to. observing, thei life of birds, 

tlie growth of , tvees, and' the influence 
of the sun, and ^establishing pedagogical 
principles in the light of bis obserra- 
tions. The following extract from tho 
Great iJlflactrd'pfescats a capital illus-> 
tration of Com'enius’s method of deduc- 
ing the maxims of education from Avhal 
he considered to be Uic laws of nature 
as well as of tlib verbosity which stood 
in his way in the publicity of bis doct- 
rines 

, • „ .f 

“ Nature doee not hurry, but advances 
fi/pw/y,, 

Tor 'example; a bird 'does not place 
its eggs in the fire, in order 

ComonivB'i . ‘ ‘ 

nituni to hatch them quickly, but> 

method illnfi- , Vi *' j i , , 

tnted. ^ letB , tliom Q^velop slowly-^ 

under the infliyince^of natural wavmtb. 

Keifher, later on, _ dpes it crani . its 

cliickoDS with food that they may 
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mnttire quicitly (for this ffoold onlj ' 
choko (hf>jn}» bnt it selects tbeir M 
wiflj oaro nntl gives it to themgraduallj 
in (lio quantities that tbeir weak liiges- 
iion can support. 

/wr7(i//o«.--Tlic builder, too, don 
not erect tbo tvAlis on the foundatiois 
with undue haste and then straigbtvsj 
put on tliG roof; since, unless tliefoonda- 
ticitKs weie given time to dry .and become 
firm, they would sink under the super* 
.'ucumbont weight, and the wholebuildiog 
would tumbledown. Large stone build* 
ings, therefore, cannot be finished within 
ono year, but must haven suitable length 
of time) allotted for their constmetion. 

Nor does Iho gardener especta plant 
to grow J.arge in the first montli, or to 
bear fruit at tho end of the first year. 
Be does not, therefore, fend and water 
it every day, nor does h warm it with 
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fire or with quicklime, but is content 
vrith the moisture tliat comes from 
heaven and with the warmth that the snu 
provides. 

]}eBiation.—'Eox the young, therefore 
it is torture; — ' 

(/) If they aro compelled to receive 
six, seven, or eight hours* 
instruction daily, and private 
lessons in addition. 

(«) If they are overburdened with 
dictations, with exercises, and 
with the lessons that they 
have to commit to memory, 
until nausea and, in some 
cases, insanity is produced. 

I f we take a jar with a narrow mouth 
tfor 10 tliis we may compare a boy’s 
intellect) and attempt to pour a 
quantity of water into it violently, ins* 



tonH of .nllotting it lo friclilc in dioptj 
wimt nill |,e flic mult? M- 
(int'doulit tlio prpnfpr pnrtot the li^oii 
vill floff over (hf side,' '(irid ultiinstelj 
tlie jar will contain less flian if Iht 
ojicration had tnljcn jjlacc gradnailj. 
Qiiilcas foolish is the action of tho't 
who Irr (o tench tiiclr pupils, not ai 
much nsfhey c/tjiasM'milafOjhut asniacii 
«s tliuy Ihcmsclvcs (rijli; for the facultifs 
Jicfil to bp supported and not to he over- 
burdened, and the lonelier, like tho pitvt- 
cian, is the servant and not the master. 

Tho ca.se and the plea- 
fi.snt«e.ss ■ of sliidj’ will' therefore be 
iiicresscdJ-i 

(0 If the! class instruction be 
ouriailcd ns much as possible, 

' t)nmc/,r, to four hours, nod if 
■ the snmo length of lime be 
left for private study 
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(n) If the pupils he forced ‘-to 
memoriae as littloas possible, 
tliat is to say, -only tlte most 
important things; of the rest 
they need only grasp Hie 
general meaning. 

{Hi) If everything be arranged to 
suit the capacity of the 
pupil, which increases’ niifu- 
rally with study and age.” 

With his oharacteri'stio love of uni- 
.. . , formity Comenius, throughout 

Uniformity la ^ ^ ^ ^ r . 

uwwutiDgttie his exposition of the principles 

principIcBof 1,1. 

v.i:ni«tbodof of the natural method, adopt- 
ed, the same procedure as 
illustrated above, viz, tl;e enunciation of 
what be regarded to be a law of nature, 
an example from sub-hutoan nature iu 
support of his general statement, the ex- 
position of the defects characterising the 
existing system of education and, fina- 



'ilyi tile rtirnitilniion oj n'rliio pcisjej. 
i;nl maxim!! that would’ roclitji the ettes 
thc'eximiii}; sohools and bring fduia- 
lioa info cortformitv with that la\r d! 
imture': ' 

Critifs liave vied witli onennothtiis 
' finding fault with the Coincnisi 
tWahi?! mol hod of nn lure, IntlicfiMj 
place, it N conlondcd that in 
oduoafioa 'folloffing naliiw' 
ai^nific.'i thni the temdiei* should start 
with lliD hereditary (.ndowmciit of (he 
pupil arrd work in harniony "ilh the 
Inn'S that fforern tlip pupil's menial 
nclivityaiid dovelopmenf, 

Coatciiius, on the c-ontrarf, did not tnkc 
pains to oxnmiue the proper constitution 
and nafcnro of naan and to build bis cduca- 
tional theory on that basis. For tiro 
'naturd of man be substituted nature 
iritliout man and drevv hi.s principles for 
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’the higher life from whnt In* oh'cr''*''' 
the lorver. la liu* second pVicc, it i* 
argued tliat Comenius's method of t^Uh- 
lisliinjr his principles of pedngogi' 
neither deductive nor iuduetivc. U iot* 
plied little more than analogy, whieh is 
good for illuplratioi!, not for proof. '1 he 
analogies arc, it is pointed out, ton f-atu'i* 
ful, in many envs, In lend any authority 
to the pedagogic, al maxims that an' a** 
sumed to he based oti thorn. In the third 
place, Comenius ia accused of deceiving 
his readers as to the origin of his prin* 
ciploi of pedagogy, on tlm. ground llm! 
they wore not inferred sen’otiliofiliy fr.»iu 
fundamental principles, as ihi* Orraf 
Didactic prelends to show, hut nere 
;’.ie vesullb ot his pMclical cxperii.c ‘ as 
a teacher, Comenius i«, 1 hen-fore, con- 
si'1ei’,«rl to he ;in iinpiikter in claiming 
for ii collection of n poaferiori pifvpis, 
dejieiiding exclusively on the niireliiihlo 



^ of ptnpiricol evidence, the hotu 

t’lftl i« (liib to a f-jslpin procppding phte 
jjInValfy from oaiice to effect. 

. - There contentions arc too vefehlv 
to he Jiglilly brushed afidt, 
bo fair to Comenias’ 
one filifluld not ignore tht 
follon-inij roiisiderations:— 

3. In liis conccjilion of the laws of 
nature, Cojnenim appears to have been 
miscious of a unity permeating the 
entire nnirerso, organic and inorganic, 
animate and inanimate, pby.sic.ai and 
psyeliicnl, Hh grcjit .successor, Froebel, 
lievoietl his life to the rei^elation of this 
unity, .and his beJief in it lends it* 
colour to his entire edticntion.al theory. 
That there ore certain forces ruling 
inijjil and matter, alike, is vcryprobahle. 
I'/jC tlipory of evolution, for example, 
sees in the history of nil forms of esnst- 




wii, (llsvprn tilt) *amc process of Ditwe I 
S'*) liclpfl Us to retiiln in memcry ttj 
ivords (hfii }jjivg bcpu ineffaceably iffii 
prt'sscd on our nervo'cclls by dint o! 
wpolitinn. 

It is, therefore, tinreasonable to de- 
J'lje Conieniue’fi exposition of the 
method of nature as the rcsullanf 
of the uiisystenintic vrorhingsof afanci- 
fu) mind. On f ho other hand, it is not 
iinjiroliahlc that- liLs genius enabled bint 
to icniifo that certain processes of nature 
tvcrc etjualiy manifest in Jiuman nnture 
and siib'humnn notui-e. Ho mar also 
have conceived tlint tJie phenomena 
common to ninn .and nature trithouh 
man Averc, oAving to their unirersafitj, n 
of primary importanco and fundamental 
ia their relation to thcplicnomeoa pecu- 
liar to litimnn natura or to sub-human 
nature. Be may, conseqaeatty, bare 
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2. No doubt, some of the conclu- 
sions of Comenius involved fnntastio 
analogies, e.//., bis rocommeiidation that 
the same teacher should teach a school, 
or ' at'lehst d class, on the ground that 
the same sun 'sheds light oU the whole 
world. 'But, in general, if we assume, 
as' we 'have attem'pted to maintain above, 
that he hiid a ‘realisation of' the uniter* 
sality of fundamental Jdwsof nature, 
the charge of dependence' on analogy, 
automatically, ’ falls to ' the gionnd. 
Given the- J)ossibility of some' common 
ia\vs 'governing llumAn nature an'd sub* 
human nature, GotnOnius’s line of argu- 
ment beobihes inductive in that the' law 
is'd'erived'from'the obseWarion of parti- 
oiilaffadts in sub'-huiUan riature, one of 
which ' he - gives as an illustration of the 
lasv,' add verified Ky observations 'in the 
domain'’ of arciiifectWei 'gardening,' anfl‘ 

other arts? ''It’ i's' -deductive in so far as 
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lie applies tlio ltt«' enuticiafd lo tlu* 
particularisei! sphere of education and ' 
infers from it some principles of ins*" 
truclioD. 

3, There caii, roa-iomhly, lie no 
moral or intellectual culpability, if one 
were to form a hypothesis empii’ictilly 
before proceeding to demonstrate if 
scientilically. limpirical acquaintance 
is, generally, a necessary preliminary to 
investigation on scientific lines. In it 
the scientific mind finds both a stimuli' j 

. « V 

and a guidance to the line along wliicli. 
It should proceed. Nmvton did, empiri- 
cally, perceive the clfcots of gr-avitation 
before he sought for a scientific ostplri* 
nation of its nature. So Corapnitis was 
>,iinquestional)ly right in first collecting 
facts i'liroiigli ex'nurienco and then in 
aU'empfiiJg to establish them on a philo- 
sophical basis in' the light of the nic.igrc 
pliilosopliy then available. 
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Spfore I conclude ilte discawon i 
Twc«i,fni« Oomenins’s method of niito, I 
•1 w MifoS ^ 

»nO »rti(ici«i. conception of education accorl- 
ing to nature was more rational than W ' 
of Eousseau. With the latter nature nas, 
in the main, opposed to art. He held tkl 
the child should be allowed to develop it) 
pop/ers under the unimpeded inflnenw ^ 
of its physical environment. OomeniiBi 
on the contrary, recommended that in Ihe 
education of the human race, the art of 
man should make the best of what 
nature could provide. The system of 
education be elaborated was at once 
n.'itiirai and artfSoial. “ This is an arti- 
fidal arrangemeot," be explvned, “ but 
h is also natural ; for the esaot mode in 
vriiich the action takes place is arti'Scial, 
but the law onjwliich the action depends 
is tfaturai.*' In a word, Comenius’s method 
Jaid duiestress on nurture as well as nature. 



I7!{ 

X. 

PaidoccntriciBm. 

Hoffcver (lobRlablc Com<‘iiiu!.'R pro- 
cedure ft evolving tlie princi' 

CiHRfi/'ui a ^ ill/ 

yisjffof pies of his imMiral mpliion OJ 
pducjtipn msy I'*, llirro is ft 
unanimous verdief in fftvnnr of llm 
prineiploi thi'insplvc*.. Tlicy nre n 
striking proof of liis tno uTiuMii, nnd it 
is worth OUT while lo nnkc n hsie-f 
survey of such of them as ttulicipal'’ the 
pi-ychologized education of (o (by. 

The dominating tendeney of moilern 
Pn«iibi»* cduenlion is tim Irntisfer of 

fiidQ:folnc 

tiio 'jncidenee' of nUenlinn 
from till! thing learnt to the learner, 
connoted by the neolopioil term, pnido- 
centrinism. fn the doctrlnei of Com- 
onius, the paidocentric principle', ocptijiy 
a prominent position. Ui« p.an'ophic 
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soheme vas, in its essence, nothing but 
an attempt to replace the existing 
arrangement of the different subjeais, 
made on principles tiiat disregarded how 
knowledge grew in' the learning niind, 
by a unified statement pf knowledge, 
which would , take account of the' 
organic unity of the learner’s mind and 
rende'r the subject matter more easily 
and thorouglily assimilable by the 'edu- 
cand iind susceptible of an efiicient, 
power-generating organisation in his 
circle of thought. In a word, pansopliia 
would substitute a psychological arrange- 
ment of knowledge fur a logical one. 

Faidocentric as the pansophic ideal 
(^cepiioDof Was, Oomenius’s conception of 

deTrlopmsiit ^ * 

fronnrithin, education according to nature 
impb'ed principles that still more empha- 
tically testified to his ■ paWocentric 
broolirities. . 'I'hey emanated from his 



notion ofiiulnnn dcn'lniuncui. Jl i? 
gralitying to note that Coiiioniiifi’s lirlii'f 
in pcnse*espfriencc a? Ilic nllimnlf 
source of knowledge did not inijn*! 
as it was drslined to do in the rav* ot 
Locke, to exalt tlie influenres of the 
impressions from willioul nf tlie expen-.i’ 
of the Inner impulses, ‘ffefintl in the 
Gml Didadie! " In all tlie opemtinns. 
of nature decclopmntl h /lom irilM'n;" 
and ngniii, "'Ihu right insfruelion of 
youth dne.s nol, consist in or.amining 
them wifli a mass of vrornp, phn'is, 
sentences, and opinions eojlecletl from 
the nutlioi'S, but in wi folding ihe uiKht- 
standing that nmg liUle sfreonn )i:og 
ttem therr/roM as from o living fountain, 
IJitlicrlo the schools have nol Inlmnn d 
iliat the children miyif nnfold like (he 
young tree from UeimptiUe of Hr oirr. 
roots, but have iieen contented when 
they covered tliemfclvpb with for{ig4 
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br.-ncliP8 Tims they linve Umglifc tli« 
youth, afterfliettnimerof iBsop's Croir, 
to adorn tlienipclvcs witii slrangp 
feathers.” , 

The ideas embodied in the foregoing ^ 

c*n,iinati.n ''‘«‘cment ivouhl have made 
rftjiumnw Comeniiis 3 soveufeenth cen* 

•nrl Oieoutir. 

lUiy Proebel, but for ids be* 
lief tliat flic iniier development of the 
ednennd was so inlimale a correlative 
oftiie giowtli of his knowledge that, 
for all intents and purposes, derolop- 
ment and learning wc)« iilenlical. Come> 
nius, consequently, combined in Idm 
Kyoebpl’s appreoistion of the inner ivitii 
Herbnrfc’> estimation of the outer. 

An inevitable consequence of tins . 
standpoint was an emphasis on 
noiu'ieS^e* ._tho correlation of flie impres- 
'slons brought to the learner’s 
mind by .the subject matter with the 



initiation and progress of I'is powers. 
In tho preceding chapter the illu-l ration 
of Comouius's procedure of deducing tlio 
maxims of pedagogy from the pr icosses 
of nature involved tlm prmniitle. "Kvery- 
tbing slionld bo so arranged »s to suit 
' Ibe capacity of the pupili which inerca- 
' 3P8 naturally avitli study nnd age." 
Elsewhere lie said, "All the snlijeeta that 
are to bo learned should tie so arranged 
as lo suit tho ago of the Btudents, that 
nothing that is beyond their comprehen- 
sion be given them to learn." lie over, 
anticipated what PcslaIoi!7,i meant by 
the ‘psychological moment’ for tiie pre- 
sentation of the subject matter, il’itnrss 
his ffords, "Nothing should be taught 
to the young, unless it is not only jmr- 
mitted but acUiaUjj demnded Itj Iheir 
age and mental' strenglhy 


Tho most iraporlant cornllarj' from 
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Comenius’s concepllon cf an 

dndatmi/ , . r 

puncation adapted to the age 
and enpacily of tlio pupil was the reoog. 
nilion of the necessity of a well-graded 
procedure of instruction. . Hs laid down 
that tlicro should be no .pressure and 
derived support- for his dictum from 
Aristolle's slutoment, “The desire of 
knowledge . is implanted in man, 
and (he mind grows, as the body 
docs, hy taking proper nnurisliment, not 
by being stretched on the nek.” He 
also observed, “ifaluro compels nothing 
to advance that is not driven forward by 
its own inaiiiro ^trengtli,” and again, 
“Nadirc makes no leaps, but proceeds 
step by stop.” Accordingly, the ComC' 
nian prowduro of education condemned 
hurry; teachers were csliorted to proceed 
from the easy to the more difficult and 
from the simple to the more complex in 
pncli a way that the difficulty or the- 
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■complexity idoreased 'steadily, but so 
imperceptibly that nowhere in the 
pupil’s progress the next step might 
make him conscious that there was an 
increase in the difficulty or complexity 
of his task. 

But in determining what was simple 
Comenius did not view the 
ouuiue'brfore thing taught from the stand- 
detail" of ^ logician or a scien- 

tific analyst, but from the 
point of view of the learner. That is 
why he emphasised that the general 
should be taught before tho particular. 
This does not mean that Comenius recom- 
mer.ded a deductive method of teaching. 
The explanation of what he had in his 
mind lies in this statement; “If any- 
thing is to be learnt, its general princi- 
ples must first be explained. Its details 
ni.'iy then be considered and not till then,’' 



Consequently, tlic Comeniati weiy 
proceeded from the most genml, by 
• to the most minute and 

presented the outline before its elabora- 
tion. If n rule was to be fauglii ii® 
general tenor ms fa be tliorouglily nn- 
deretood boforo the discussion of except 
tions and anomalies. If the lesson aimed 
at giving tbe pupil tlie hnowleilge of 
an object, hia attention was directed, firs't 
to the object as a whole, and afterwards 
to ita eonslitnenta, In the snino way, n 
sen fence was jearnfc as n whole from the 
Jdnuu, before it waa analysed into words 
tor grammatieal scrutiny. 

In thia respect, Comonins waa for 
OfflMniU;. reasonable than Pesfn- 
Jozjsi, M'Jio in ills desire for 
commencing the cliiM's education mth 
the simplest and most ciementary /acts 
in the subjects to be iearnt carried 
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' jsis to avi extettt lieyond wliicli ana- 
‘ was itnposBible, and presented tbe 
• wlysable elements thus discovered 
'.ho beginner. The I’estalozzian ins- 
ition in language began, not with sig- 
3aat words and senlences, but with 
iningless syllables arranged on plio» 

' principles ; siraliarly, in learning to 
ite the child did not start with words, 

' c even with letters, hut with loops, 

' rves, and lines into which a master of 
tlligraphy would divide tlie forms of 
:tters ; equally absurd was his method 
• teaching drawing, in whicli lie recom- 
lended initial exerciser in lines and 
ngles, instead of praclice in drawing 
^'oncrete objects. Consequently, the 
''’limplest element in Pestalozzi’s pro- 
of studies was such from the 
objective point of view, whereas 'the 
[simplest element for Oomenius was sneh 
from the subjective point of view. 
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Tlio /act is that tninute amljib J 
•ikjcMHiB, the function of a wlMjn 
tthsieiM. i(*fcd intellect and is pud 
. cable only after repeated a: 
intimate arqnainfance with the oljEfi 
to be analysed. But the child's 
leet is in the mnhiog, and his acqQQ!' 
ance with the environment is sopertijl 
and reamt, for childhood is one's iab 
(luction to the world. Coiiseqaenl|' 

what is a complex for the adult is afia 
a unit for the child. To a liotanUj 
rose is a complex divisible inio iewa; 
constituent parts and nnalysable itt 
several elementary qualifies; to ihj 
cJiild it is .1 unified svliole. AtbiilS^ 
the chilli has a sentience of Jiis envinn'i 
nienf, including itself, as of oee'bw! 
inff, buzzing cunfusion.’ The grow 

of Ills powers and expenence enable 
him, hy slow degrees, to analyse iha 
unified confusion into separate tilings. 
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The whole life of aa individual is* from- 
tkis point of view, one long process of 
analysis, the indivisible unit of know- 
ledge being the biggest at birth and 
becoming smaller and smaller as age 
and experience increase. 

X 

These considerations indicate how 
Appcrcep- Comenius in recommending a 
proceeding from the general 
outline to the particular details foresaw 
wliat psychology enabled the educator 
' to realise long after his demise. In the 
same way, to our utter astonishment, he 
laid down such principles of gradation 
of studies as have found a place In our 
modern pedagogy in consequence of our 
knowledge of apperception, a psychical 
-'process, discovered and formulated by 
- Herbart in the 19th century. These- 
principles of Comenius are embodied in. 
the following statements 
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I 

"Atl stmU'’s 

irnulwatril tbrnuglmut tlip various cte 
i„ fiucli u svay that Iboso that come lir. 

lunv projiaro the uay f"*’* 
licht ftn, iho-c that conic nftcr. 

•* Kvcrv <tobjccl shoultl iifi taught io 
<lcrn.Hvirn,W steps that the uork j 

one tlnv .nay ih*'*' ‘’f 

previous .lay, oTKl lend uptn that ol t 

inorroff/' 

<* \1| (he studies sliDiiId be 'P 
ranpol timt ll.asn wl.ioh come later joj! 
<lppend on tlmso tliat have S""® J 

and niosoubicbeonic first may b 

in the mind by tlmsc that follmv. 

Thus Comcnius demonstrated tlw 
„e,essifyof 80 arranging^ 
lessons Hint encli lesson built 
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provided the pupil with tlie ideas that 
' would enable him to apperceive the con- 
■ tents o{ the followin}: lesson. Each 
lesson W.1S, in short, to he the presenta- 
tion of the old in the new, Comenius 
also foresaw what is meant hy the firat 
Herbartian step, preparation, which 
aims at brinijitig into the pupil’s con- 
sciousness such stoeh o£ his previously 
acquired ideas as will enable him to 
apperceive tlie lesson that follows. The 
Sidiaciv'a Magfia states, “It is desirable 
that before any special study is intro- 
duced, the rnitids of the stndeuls be pre- 
pared and mode receptive of it " 

Comenius’s insistence on the grada- 
„ , tion of instruction in accord- 
wnioniii. ance with the jirinciples dis- 
cussed above permeates his entire edu- 
esrtiona! theory, We discern -it in his 
general statement of ..tlie curricula of 



<Iiffcr(!nt diools am noi to deaUih 
^JifToront oulijcclo, Imt, 

fubji'cis in difTcrcnt warj, girjjj 
inFlnKflnn in nil that vnn proaiice true 
niPi), triir Ohrislinn'!, and inic scliolats; ' 
tkmphnl ffvflfltwtiiig tlw mlrwlinlti 
(fi» age of Ihf pupil nn^ tie httchlgi 
(lint hr olready pomi>*e$. h Ik ear- 
Her ei'Jml crory ihing h taught k a 
gcti'ra! {in I undefined manner, ichile i» 
thotr (lot folloto the infoimaiimt is 
P'irfin/tnrised and exact; just as a tree 
puts frtrtli more liranclips and shoots 
< jic!) succi'fsivfi yaar and grow? stronger 
and more fruitful." 

in Ilfs JjiUin text-hoob, Comenius 
iippiicd the same principles. 
riio BOntcnces iind tfiougJit- 
contents in tlin, /aniia heenftie 
jjwiurpfsivoly difficult and complex and 
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Lcb book in the Jan ual series was an 
ctension of the previous book. 

'Our contention that tlic present-day 

tendency of treatinj; the pupil 
ijBhoiogii&i as the centre of interest and 

‘nmndsforit -j t- 

consideration was a conspicuous 
feature of Comenius’s educational system 
is borne out, with remarkable clearness, 
by bis conception of man's development 
as a harmnioiis evolution of all liis 
’powers and the consequent stress on 
the principle of correlation of the 
[educational activities. Given the organic 
' unity of man, correlation becomes, the 
•keynote of education. The psychological 
^rounds for the correlation of eduea- 
tional influences were - first explain- 
ed by Herhart, who pointed out how 
ideas are powerless in influencing man’s 
•de.stiny, ex-Jept when associated with one 
.another, and he w the sum of , knowledge 
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and concepts is incapable of impellinKj 
tbcwilU-itb its utmost energy, eieep!] 
by virtue of tlie complete interpentln< 
iionof all its parts:* That the prinoi- 
pie of correlation lias not yet been firmly 
established in acinnl school prsctice is'^ 
evidenced by Sir John Adam’s com- 
plaiiit) “At present, instruction is largely 
a thing of shreds nnd patches. Oat 
pupils learn a large number of subjects, 
each more or less independently of the 
olluirs, and our pupils too often see little 
connection among them.” 

If the various school activities are 
disinlcgeratcd to-day, 

tyCCBfnlM. 

days of Comcnius, and to re- 
medy the miserable slate of affaire, fco^ 
emphasised correlation throughout hia 
educational system. At Ciacb stage of 
education, oven in -infancy, training in 
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morality, piety, and physical dexterity 
was to he imparted along with, and as 
an inseparable correlate of, lingnistic 
and intellectual instruction. Comenius 
formulated several maxims of correla- 
tion, for instance ■ 

“ Things that are naturally connect- 
ed ought to be taught in combination." 
“ Great stress (should) be laid on the 
points of resemblance between cognate 

subjects." ‘ ‘The study of languages 

should de joined to that of objects. " 
“ Exercises in reading and writing 
should always be combiued.” “The sense 
of hearing should always he conjoined 
with that of sight, and the tongue 
should be trained in combination with 
the. hand. The subjects that are taught 
should not merely be taught orally, and 
thus appeal to the ear alone, but should 
be pictorially illustrated, and thus deve- 
lop imagination by the help of the 
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' eye,” "Each subject should bo taught 
in combination with those which ate 
correlative to it; that is to say, words 
should be studied in combination with 
the tilings to which they refer; while 
reading and writing, exercises in style 
and logical thought, teaching and learn- 
ing, amusement and serious study, 
should be continually joined together.” 

Comenius's attempt to combine 
amusement and serious study 
perhaps, tlio most daring 
application of tbe principle of 
correJation before our own 
contnry. Even Eroobel durst not con- 
ceive it, except in the favourite occupa- 
tions of men possessing nn artistic sense , 
of the highest type. Oomenius’s viewe 
on this topic found a clear expression in 
the following statement;— 

“Itw’Dl he of immense use if the 
amusements that are provided to relax the 
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instrucfcion, not only in the various lb 
* guistic subjects, grammar, translation, I 
composition, reading, and writing, but 
also in all the realistic subjects, scientific, 
social, moral, and religious. The princi- 
ple of concentration has found favour 
with the exponents of modern pedagogy, 
hut in a less exaggerated form, in 
treating the reading-book as the centre 
sf instruction in the various linguistic 
subjects. 

It is, however, generally realised that 
Temnn a mere unification of the con* 
'anlj'*<Sr tents of the curriculum will not 
wwmeX suffice. It is averred that the 
fwmaciws. goj^gjation of the influences 
brought to bear upon the learner by the 
minds of the various teachers is still more 
necessary. On this score most people 
find fault with the Dalton- plan and Jopk 
with distrust at the Gary school. This 
need of the unification of the teaching 
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mind was also foveseea by Comeaius, who • 
believed that "a diversity of teachers tends 
to distract the mind quite as much as 
a diversity of books,” and recommended 
one teacher for all the subjects in one 
school or, at least, in one class. 

Dr. Rusk observes that Comenius’s 
instruction, “Schools should be 
fn”ri!S'in Organized in such a manner 
^ly'iilffcrcnt" scliolai’ shall be occupi- 

object o£ study 
at any given time,” is contra- 
dictory to his principles of correlation 
mentioned above. To my mind the con- 
tradiction is apparent rather than real. 
On the contrary, the combination of these 
seemingly contradictory maxims is a 
clear proof of his paidocentIici^ra. 
When he recommends the combination 
of things, he finds in the things to 
be combined a natural inter-counection, 
th ' ■" 'ic discovers that the said things 
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. of being intfiprdcd as 

a unifipd complex hj the learne* 
mind. When he disapproves of com- 
bination, ho doe.s so in case tlie thiags 
concerned nre not susceptible of finding 
a place in trliat Herbarfc might call oae 
and the .same presenfalion-mnss, In 
denouncing the teaching of tiro things 
at a time, Comenius did not object to 
the correlation of various points con- 
nected together by a psycbological link, 
nor did he condemn cross-references 
between homogeneous subjects, for 
example, between history and geography. 
Similarly, he did not question the desir- 
ability of teaebing several subjects in 
one and -the same working day. His 
ohjeotion was levelled at the attempt to 
teach two subjects in one and the same 
period ns also at distracting the hoy’s 
attention from one thing or one phase 
of the topic in hand by presenting him 
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something not lielpful to him in tiio 
comprehension of tlie point under dis- 
cussion. Id a word, Comcnius desired 
to secure one step, hofore' .nnotlicr wns 
attempted. 

This brings us face fo face with 
Cnraenius’s principle of thnr- 
ouahness, whiclt is :i remark- 
able oharaei eristic of his methodology. 
It is conspicuous in tho very title of Ibo 
Great Didactic, It is also evidenced by 
the statements, ‘‘Tbe education given 
shall not be fal^e but re.al, not .suprficial 
buttboTougli;" “Evcrylbing sliould be 
taught thoroughly, briefly, .and nilhily.*' 
In learning Latin from the Jamia. one 
and the same sentence was so often re- 
peated in reading, speaking, translating, 
analysing, parsing and composition that 
it was thoroughly assimilaipd by the 
pupil and tbe word, whose use it iliuslra- 
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ted, became a part and parcel of the 
pupil’s workin},' vocabulary. 

Anotlior p.udoocnti’ie tendency in 

Comcnius’s educational srs< 

V r'tftic*** * 

tein Wii« bis .stress on baring 
bydwinj. Tim pupil was made to learn 
a Jnnfruagc by reading and by its use in 
.speucli and writing. We have seen how 
the boys in ibo Latin sebool at Surospaiak 
were required to u.se Latin at nil times, 
outside the class-room as well ns inside 
it. Tlie various practical subjects, writ- 
ing, singing, etc., wiiicli Coinenius called 
atbt, were learned by actunl practice. 
Virtue was iuculcated, not by fine talk, 
but by good c.vampIo, by sympatbotic 
guidance, and above ali, by well-graded 
practical e.vcrcises. Even tho pupil’s 
religion must liavo a practical out- 
come. “Erom tbc very beginning,” 
Comenius enjoined, “it is necessary 
to form practical and not theoretical 
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ChristiaBS, if we wisli to form true 
Christians at all. Por religion is a real 
thing and not a reflection of reality, 
and should prove its reality by the prac^ 
tical results it provides." Consequently, 
it was Liid down that the infant should 
commence its training in morality by 
bowing, kaeeling down, and raising up 
its hand-», as if for prayers. Play was 
considurea to be a sure means of eduua- 
cion ill childhood, and the physical well- 
being of the learner was never ignored. 
The Soliola Ludus was a capital illustra- 
tion of Oomenim’s recognition of the 
importance of morement iu education. 

After what we have seen of the in- 
. . , fluence of Bacon on Comenius’s 

Thfi loductivo 

rowhod o£ doctrines, it is, perhaps, un- 

teatliing. ^ 

necssary to mention that teach- 
ing by luduoMon was one of the main 
features of Ins pedagogy. This is. in its 
essence, a paidocentric tendencj^, for the 
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inductive method pTcscttsthe subjecl- 
matter lo the learner in the order ddw- 
mined hy the U'ny in ivhicb Icnoaryge 
develop'! from aensation to eonoeption in 
tlic pupil’s mind. Gomenius iieli 
that the matter should come before tliej 
form, e.vnmplcs before rules, and things 
before their classification. Accordinglj, 
the jnipil was not required to lenrn con- 
jiijj.'ifioiis declensions, grammolical dt* 
fiuitions and rules of syntax before he 
was introduced to .n reailing-booh. 
the other hand, the pupil was made to ? 
read, at llic very start, a sn if able reading 
hook, like the Fesfibuhtvi, which afford*' 
cd material for Jearning grammatical 
rules indnetively. These were, in their 
turn, applied deductively to help th» 
pupil in the use and understanding of 
t.lio language. 


The modern emphasis on paidocen* 
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^ ^ ^ tricism impels the educator oF 

loUcUndfl for to-day to provide carefully for 
^lyStb! pl^yaical well-being o£ tUe 
child, with the result that a 
knowledge of school hygiene has become 
as essential to the equipment of ateacher 
as a knowledge of child psychology. This 
aspect of modern pedagogy was also con- 
spicuous in Oomonius’s scheme. He 
instructed all to “play that tliey may 
have a sound mind in a sound body,” 
and dwelt at length on the proper care of 
the educand*s physique, not because, 
like the Greeks, be aimed at his pre- 
paration for a military career, but be- 
cause he considered that the Iicolth of 
of the body lay at the root of wisdom* 
r i^orality, and piety. Oomeqiienilj, be 
recommended that the cducand^s d/W 
should be moderate in qunnfity 
simple in quality and poiutcd out tbst 
**the human body needs ex* 
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citement and exercise.” Hot oniy did 
Comecius realise the necessii^ of repose 
and diversion, but be also, conceived tlist 
the periods of rest and recreation should 
alternate with those of work and study, 
fi notion which entitles him to rank with 
the most upto-date educationists of out 
•own times. 

There is yet another paidocentrio 
tendency that characterised 
Fatiiity. (Jpjneniug’s educational system. 
It was his earnest aspiration to lighten 
the drudgery of learning for the child and 
make instruction pleasurable andintares-, 
ting. The importance of the topic in 
modem education necessitates that it 
should he dwelt on in some detail, and 
•so 0(11“ next chapter will deal exclusively 
with it. 
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XL 


Stimuli. 

On the subject of incentives to Icam- 
in® Coinenius lield cnliglitened 

Interest to . m: i i i 

be the means TIPWS. ThanKS tO OIS paido- 

of CdOC&tlOQ, i < • 1 * e • 1 IT 

centno inolmations, lie would 
not, by compulsion, bold the learner to 
the mastery of difficult mid uninteresting 
tasks, in the hope that by so doing lie 
would enable the learner to face, with 
success, the hard facts of this callous 
world. He would, on the contrary, 
sugar-coat the pills of school tasks and 
rely on interest as the sure means of 
education. 


Tiie doctrine of interest, whose peda* 


t'tifi uH&aiid 
mi&VHC of 
interest in 
edneation. 


gogical significance was first 
worked out in a scientific 
manner by Herhart, has been, 


perhaps, the most potent factor in revo* 
Lutionising our methods of education. 
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There is no hook on modern pedagogy 
but emphasises that the teacher should 
make the lesson interesting. The maxim, 
as it stands, is, however, too inadequate 
to give us definite guidance as to the 
stimuli that should be made use of in 
education. If we interpret interest in 
its popular sense, the maxim is liable 
to render pedagogy too soft by identi* 
fying interest with amusement or enter- 
tainment. On the other hand, if we 
view the maxim from the psychological 
■standpoint, it admits of the educator's 
use of a large variety of stimuli, some 
of which are as disastrous in their con- 
sequences ns soft pedagogy. Interest 
can ensue from an undesirable stimulus 
as well as from a desirable one. A 
-series of activities conducive to the grati- 
■ficalion of a low, carnal appetite is, in 
terms of psychology, interesting in the 
same sense as social service rendered for 
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the satwfaotioTi of the inner conscience. 

I , 

Similarly, there are negative interests 
as well as positive interests, and the for- 
mer are generally more powerful than 
the latter in stimulating a human being 
to know and act. Ordinarily the pupil 
is more quickly interested in and, con- 
sequently, gives readier attention to, 
what involves fear of punishment, loss, 
or iniuty than to something associated 
with the hope of reward, gain, or 
honour. Thus the principle of making 
the lesson interesting involves a mixture 
of opposites. It can be a means of moral 
training as well as of the cultivation of 
vicious tendencies. It may be used to 
make learning pleasant or unpleasant 
in accordance with the meaning that the 
teacher puts on it. It is capable of 
developing, in thc' pupil, self-reliance 
and initiative as also susceptible of 
liabituating him to regulate liis be- 
haviour mainly by external pressure. 
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The fact is that psychology tells is 
but trhat is aad leaves what sWJ It 
to be determined hy ethics. She cs 
plains the various stimuli, but jiffotds 
little help to the teacher in the choice 
of the stimuli for use in education, ^ 
Por guidance in this critical worh 
the teacher must perforce turn to ethics. 
In brief, the doctrine of interest'in its 
relation to education should rest on a 
psycho- ethical basis. 

In this respect, Comenius merits 
Co».onm.'. praise. He didnotfaTouT 
SMijtoceon reliance on an ignoble stimu- 

forajotin. ]us. For iostance, tlic puhlic 
notables were to stimulate 
the pupils by giving ‘ small ’ presents, 
which implied that the stimulus was ' 
not to assume the form of avarice, but 
of a desire for the approval of- the good 
and the wise. Nor did Comenius brook 
an appeal to a negative form of interesj’ 
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He would eliminate punishment and 
compulsion, ' The stimuli which he re- 
commended were ethically desirable, 
or at least allowable, forms of positive 
interest. These we discuss herein. 

In the first place, Oomenius would 

Apperceptioa, lessons interesting 

iionrceof by g, careful gradation of 
studies in such a manner that 
the blending together of the new and 
the old might facilitate the pupil’s assi- 
milation of the new. 

In the second place, Coraenius be- 
Ajndirioni lieved that the pupil’s interest 
«0BrM o/' ^^ould be secured, if the time- 
mtereji. scliool instruction 

^ and of home work were drawn up on 
the principle of facility for the learner, 
“For the young,*' he remarked, “ it is 
torture if they are compelled to receive 
six, seven, or eight hours’ instruction 
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daily and private lessons in addition." 
He prescribed that the class instruction 
should last only four hours each day 
and the same length' of time be appro- 
priated for private study. He would 
organise the programme of studies in 
sucli a manner that the morning hours 
miglit be reserved for the learning of 
the new matter and for subjects requir- 
ing a de,il of brain work, while the 
afternoons might be assigned to practi- 
cal subjects and to the application and 
reproduction of the knowledge learnt in 
the morning. 

But, for Oomenius, interest was, 

iBtMMtasa above all else, a resultant of 

riSmethfj the right method of teaching^ 

ana .jmpa- tactful and sympathetic'' 

thetic sreat- ^ 

treatment with the pupiJs. 
He wrote, " If the scholars are to be 
interested, care must be taken to make 
the method palatable, so that every- 
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tiling, liottever serious, may be placed 
before them in a familiar and attractive 
manner.” If he found the pupils iiOiiffe- 
rent or antipathetic to their lessons, he 
tvould lay the charge, without making 
any concessions for the mentality of the 
pupils or the conditions under which the 
readier did his work, at the door of the 
teacher. His exaggerated notion of the 
part played by the teacher’s method of 
instruction and sympathy for the pupils 
' Was embodied in such passionate state- 
ments as:— 

“No blow's should be given for lack 
of readiness to learn, for, if the pupils 
do not learn readily, this is the fault of 
no one but the teacher, who either does- 
■^bot know' bow to make his pupils recep- 
tive of knowledge pr does not .take the 
trouble to do so.” 

“A musician does not strike liis lyre 
a blow' with his fist or with a stick, nor 
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does be throw it against the wall, W 
cause it produces n discordant sound; bat 
setting to work on scientific principles 
he tunes it and gets it into order. Jusi 
such a skilful and sympathetic treatment 
is ’necessary to instil a love of learnings 
into the minds of our pupils, and any 
other procedure] will convert their idle 
ness into antipathy and their lack of- 
industry into downright stupidity.” 

Comenius did not fail to point out 
_ . how the teacher’s method could 

CnncBity. 

lend interest even to irksome 
drill and grind. Above all else, he would 
call forth the pupil’s interest by exciting 
in him the desire to know and to le.'irn 
which he believed to be inherent in man 
In other words, he would appeal to tha^^ 
inner impulse which prompts the child 
to explore the environment without any 
conscious purpose beyond the satisfaction 
of that impulse. 
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But, where practicablej Oomenius 
immediitt would interest the pupil in the 
"iitity. lg55Q^ Ijy ]jriBging borne to 
him the practical utility ot the matter 
to be taught. To this end, be would, 
where possible, discuss the signi Seance 
of the thing to be learnt in its bearings 
on actual situations in the pupils’ lives 
as a preliminary to the lesson. 


BmnlatioD, 


Oomenius had a koeu appreciation 
of the educational value of 
emulation, which he considered 
to he “ by far the best stimulus with 
school pupils.” Accordingly, he recom- 
mended the association of tlie thing to 
be learnt with an element of sport, 
which might enlist the pupil’s instinct 
of rivalry in tlie cause of education, for 
example, “ by pitting the boys against 
one another to answer and explain riddl- 
ing questions, comparisons, ani fables.” 
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Gomenius knew well tkt the desire 

Social ap. 

ptorai. incentiyc to effoft and was sot ' 
slow in utilising this isnafe 
tendency in educalion. flencehisstite- 
ment : “The civil authorities and llie ' 
managers of schools can kindle the zeal 
of the Bcholai's by being present at public 
performances snob 'as declarations and 
promotions) and by praising the indust- 
rious ones and by giving them sawll 
presents (witliout respect of person,)" 

It is worth mentioning that Come- 
nius could discern tliat if the 
ofrivaHn™ teacher desired to interest the 
tcwts. ptipil in the lesson, it was im- 
perative for him to eliminate all rival 
interests, specially racial interests, for 
instance, loud noises which might tend to 
distract the pupil from the lesson. Con- 
sequently, he proposed that the school 



‘should be situated in a quiet spot, far 
from noise and distraction. 

That Comenius would leave no stone 
unturned to naake instruction 
pleasurable and interesting.is 
viroammt, jn^gtrated to perfection by his 
remarks on the desirability of an agree- 
able school environment. He wrote, 
“The school itself* should be a pleasant 
place, tand attractive to the eye both 
within and without. Within, the room 
should be bright and clean, and its walls 
should be ornamented by pictures. These 
should be either protraits of celebrated 
men, geographical maps, historical plans, 
or otl)er ornaments. Without, there 
should be an open place to walk and to 
phv (lot this is obsolutely necessary for 
children), and there should also be a 
garden attached, into which scholars may 
be allowed to go from time to time and 
where they may feast their eyes on trees. 
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flowers, and plants. If tliis is done, 
Ijoys will, in all probability, go to sicliool 
with as much pleasure as to fairs, Ate 
they may hope to see and lietr sometliitj 
nevr.” 
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. XII. 

The Compulsory Stages of 
i Education. 

In bis scheme for the organisation 

Tiie fow system of schools, 

grade « of Comenius was .'evera! centuvies 

icliool I. , 

in advance of bis times. He 
prop osed four grades of educational 
institutions, each of which corresponded 
to a particular period of the educand’s 
development. 

Of these the lowest was the School 
latum edn- of the Mother’s Lap, which 
Comenius proposed for every 

family. It , was designed ’ to edu- 
cate infants of both sexes upto 
^the ago of six. Comeuius's solicitude 
for a systematic training of children 
below the school-going age is a 
clear testimony to his modernism. Tlie 
Greek and fioraan thinkers, such as 
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Pinto nnd Quintilinn, held thiit ednes* ^ 
lion should begin nt iLe very birth of 
tbo ])upil and regarded right trainia; 
in the nursery ns the most imprlonl 
jmrt of edocation. Pinto dealt Triththc 
care of I lie child even before birth. M ■ 
the Kenaissaiicc in its eniphasis on cW- ' 
oni languages and literatures threw the 
education of infnr.t.c into neglect, la* 
fancy oninc to he regarded, virtunlly, os 
the fa^'cnd of huninnily, too insigaifi- 
rant for the rducntrr*s consideration. 
If the edurntionnl ispreuintors, who drew 
inspiration from ihe litcrnry impaho, 
ever condescended to fake account of 
infnnff, tliey did so, not because of the 
appreciation of tbo importance of in* 
fanoy, but because (hey desired to cram 
the infant’s memory with words that 
might, subsequently, 'come in useful’ 
in connection with regular instruction 

in Latin and Greek. 
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Comenius’s maternal school vas, 
therefore, a hold deviation 
°°'^f ^ vrholesome correc- • 

School”’*''" tiveto, the contemporaneous 
neglect of children. He oh- 
served that "Nature develops every- 
thing from beginnings which, though 
insignificant in appearance, possess great 
potential strength,” and believed that 
‘‘ the roots of all sciences and arts in 
every instance arise as early as in the 
tender age, and that on these founda- 
tions it is neither impossible nor difficult 
for the whole super-structure to be laid, 
provided always that we act reasonably 
with a reasonable creature.” Accord- 
ingly he recommended, for his school of 
infancy, a course of training that might 
embrace the rudiments of all tlie sciences 
and arts and lay solid foundations for 
hnowJedge, virlue, and piety. The cur- 
riculum was, consequently, pansophic. 
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It >vns, lioirever, switftl to the age, capj. 
cilVj iiitcrcstij, /iiul needs ol the infants. 
It is worth noting that wiiat Cora'eBiiis 
oonsidprotl lo ho the heginnings oi a 
sicoiico wpi'o not such in regard to the 
logical arrangement of the subject- 
matter of ilte science, hut from the 
standpoint of the infantile mind. For 
inslnticc, Comeniiis did not find the 
hcginninjrs of geometrr in the aim and 
scope of the scionco and its axioms and 
postulates, but in the infant’s learning 
the sense of the words grenl and mall, 
hug und short, loide and narroia, and 
in its ability to draw nnd recognizo 
lines, curves, and circles. In the samo 
way, tlio generalisations and categories 
expressed by the words something, noth' 
,iug, thus, ethencise, where, simitar, and 
different were regarded as the rudiments 
of raeinrhysics. In the domain of 
physics, the infant was to be taught to 
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know water, earth, air, fire, rain, snow, 
etc. Instruction in history was to con- 
sist in the infant’s recalling what re- 
cently happened and in noting the part 
that this one or that took in such oi 
such an affair; while grammar as pro 
posed for the infant was synonymous 
with the correct articulation of sounds 
and the right utterance of commonplace 
words and sentences in the mother 
tongue. In the same way, Comenius 

prescribed for this period a course of 
instruction in optics, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, chronology, arithmetic, statis- 
tics, manual training, and even in poli- 
tics, ethics, and theology. 

Stripped of the high-sonnding names 
'Which Comenius’s rocommen- 

ThQin&mfoa* i i -i 

tMMof clations involTed, the course o| 

S! infantile training planned by 

him was tantamount to such 
sensory, motor, and verbal training as 
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might suit the infant’s nge and at tlie] 
same time provide him with an apperc?p. 
<ioti*mnss for formal education in the; 
subsequent periods. It was, in fact, a 
cnide precur-sor of llic Kindergarb 
system of the lllth century and the 
iiftiiilcssori school of oiir own age. It 
was eliaraelsrised liy several distinct 
features that wore signiliennt of the 
p.iid()eentrie groundwork of Comimhis's 
educational sj’stcm. Some of these we 
discuss below. 

1. This infantile training was to 
be imparted to every cliild, not 

♦f ofc°BotlTf . in a puhiic school, but at home. 

A pivfesshnnl, teacher was 
therefoi'C, out of question. In the same 
way, tho nurse, rrlio was a prominent 
factor in Plato’s cdnoational system for 
tlio guardians of the state and in Quinti- 
lian’s scheme for fclio training of the 
orator, ''’os ruled out of considera- 
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tion, for everybody could not 
afford to employ a nurse. The con- 
sequence was a recognition of the im- 
portance of the mother in education and 
an emphasis on female education. This fea- 
ture of Oomenius’s school of infancy was 
an anticipation of what Postalozzi advo- 
cated in the 19th century. It is interest- 
ing to note that in oar own century the 
mother has again given place to the pro- 
fessional teacher, a tendency of the age 
which is partly a result of the highly 
psychologized and technical ciiaracter of 
the earliest stage of modern education, 
but mainly a deplorable concomitant of 
the present-day artificial civilization, in 
which economic pressure has driven the 
fair sex to step into the shoes of men and 
substituted the hotel for the home. The 
Montessori school, in which the profes- 
sional directress looms large, owes its 
origin, primarily, to the conditions aris- 
ing out of this economic pressure. 
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2 , Like Pinfo and Quintilian, 

Jiiiis knew well tlip iropottsie 

.ViiiiniiM. jjj oducnliaflf 

realined liow (Mrij education in e^js. 
rioit and heliarionr implic? the clilli 
iffii tilt ion of its elders. He also di<c£tt* 
0(1 that » child learns mneh more through 
till! imitation of its fellows, We find iiim 
statin!,' in his UoiidbooJ: 'oj the Slothff 
School, “Children of Ihesaraoagefindsame 
manners and hnhils are of greater service 
still. When they talk or play trgetber, 
they sharpen each other more effectually, 
for the one does not surpass the other in 
depth of invention, and there is among 
them no assumption of the superiority 
of the one over the otlier, only lore, can- 
dour, free questionings and answers." 
We como across a similar statement la 
the Ccect Didactic, "Better resulji' 
and more pleasure are to he obtained when 
one pupil serves ah an example and a 
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-stimulus for another. I'or to do what' 
‘ we see others do, to go where others go, to 
follow those who are ahead of us, and to 
keep in front of those who are behind 
us is the course of action to which we 
are all most naturally inclined. Young 
oliildreu are always more 'easily led and 
ruled by example tlian by precept. If 
you give them a precept, it makes little 
impression; if you point out that others 
are doing something, they imitate it 
without being told to do so.” In these 
remarks of Comenius is traceable that 
sociological tendency, which Rousseau 
ignored in early education, but which 
has come to be a distinctive feature of 
modern pedagogy, mainly through the 
influences of Pestalozzi and Froebel, 

3. As an inevitable consequence of 
Ills sense-realism, Comenius re- 
MOTeH. commended early education 
through the senses. “If some 



little ooqupation," be wrote, “can be con- 
vepiently provided for tbe child's .e.m, 
.ears, or other senses, these will contribute 
to its vigour of mind and body.” As 
.this juvenile instruction through sense- 
perception was proposed for all, rich and 
poor alike, there was no scope in it for 
^the use of such costly articles, (for ins- 
tance, toy-aeroplanes and wireless appa- 
ratus in miniature), as enable an infant 
in a Montessori school of to-day to 
acquaint itself, through sense«perception, 
witli the contents of the remote en* 
.yiroument. Witness the words of 
Comenius, “'It is sufficient for this age 
to comprehend spontaneously, itnperoep- 
.tibly, and as it were in play, so ranch as is 
eniloyed in the domsstio citcIb* Ihe 
.principle of physical nearness was, there- 
fore, as marked a feature of Oomenius’s 
initial stage of education' as that of 
Pesfalozzi. 
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, 4. In his suggestions for infant cdu- 

•irensh'’'' cation, Comenius anticipated 

ooTOBient. the importance of wlint modern 

.psychologists call .ka^nisthctic sensa- 
, tions. There is no doubt about his appre- 
.■ ciatioii of the fact that the child learns, 
raainl.v., through movement. He devot* 
ed a full qhapter of the Sandhook of the 
Mother School to the discussion of “How 
children ouglit to be accustomed to an 
active life and perpetual employment,.” 

► He made due provision for tho child's 
instincts of construction and destruction. 
“In the impulse to constructand destroy,” 
bo averred, “there is but the effort of the 
little intelligence to succeed in making or 
huildingsoraething for himself; so that 
Jnstead of opposing the child in tin's he 
should be encouraged and guided.” In 
the exercises which’ Comenius proposed 
to this bd we get the first approaches to ' 
Froebeliau "occupations," 
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That Comenius insisted on manmi 
occupalion, not on account at \ 
”pSion*to'' 'ta utilitarian value, hut o\’dtt' 
^topscnr'’ appreciation ofitseffecfe 
on the emotional attitude tl 
tlie child (and ;the consciousness d 
renened vitality and heightend vigow 
which pleasure brings witli it is evidete 
ed by his remarks on infantile instrne 
tion in drawing. We read in tlw 
\Sondlook of the Mother School, "1 
matters net whether the objects b 
correctly drawn or otherwise, provide 
tl at they afford deliglit to the mind.” | 

h. That spontaneous activity for ac- , 
tivity’ssalce which we call play 

nature’s educational device 
vas tl:e essential feature of the maternal 
sciiool. With more than Platonic clear* 
ri'Fb and in teims that sound like a dis* 
lai.t echo of Prrehelian statements on 
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tbe subject, Oomenius dwelt on the 
'Significance ot play in early education. 
■He remarked, “It is better to play than 
to be idle, for during play the mind is 
intent on some object which often shar- 
pens the abilities. In this way children 
may be early exercised to an active life 
without any difficulty, since nature her- 
self stirs them to be doing something." 
He reiterated, “Let their spirits be 
stirred up by means of agreeable play." 

Next above tbe School of the Mo- 
The Primary **‘®'’* Comenius proposed 
thfmWwm Vemacula, so called be- 
tmtment in it the motlier tongue 
pupils, or vernaclua, a terra used by 
the Romans to signify the language of 
Iji^e common people, was the meflium of 
instruction. Gomenios recommended 
that there should he a vemacula in 
every village or hamlet in order that all 
the children between six and twelve 
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yenrs of age miglit attend it. Socisl 
distinctions vrere extremely ablionetl 
to Comeiiius and he planned, to gin 
elementarv education to the children d 

I I 

the labourers, the artisans, the p«ii| . 
try, the bourgeoisie, the gentry, and tlie 
nobility under the same roof. 'Like- 
wise, he thought that there was no 
justification for the segregation of girls. 
Plato had recommended the co-educa- 
tion of boys and girls only in infancy 
In full recognition of the equality of 
man and woman and in consequence 
of his socialised standpoint Comenius 
would extend this co-education beyond 
the limits set by Plato, Nor would he 
make any concession for hereditary en- 
dowment, the-innate aptitudes and ta- 
lents,of the pupil. “When boys are 

only six years old,” he thought, “it is 

too early to determine their vocation in 
life, or whether they are more suited 
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for learniD!? or for manual labour. At 
this acie nflitber the mind nor the in- 
clinations are sufficiently developed, 
while, later on, it will be easy to form 
a sound opinion on both." For Come* 
nius individualistic peculiarities were no 
better than so many evil propensities 
whicl) the educator should make it his 
business to eradicate. We read in the 
Great Didactic, "The differences of 
mentality are caused by nothing more 
than a superfluity or lack of some of the 
elements in the natural harmony, just 
as bodily diseases are nothing but ab- 
normal states of wetness or dryness, of 
heat or cold." “ Tliese f xcesses or de- 
fects of disposition," Oomenius believed, 
were eradicable “ as long as tliey were 
not of old standing." It is amu.sing to 
note the analogy which lie brought for- 
ward to lend force to his opinion on the 
matter. “ In warfare,” he wrote, "re- 
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oruits are mixed with old soldiers ; the 
weak and the strong, the sluggish 
and the active, fight under. the same 
standard and obey the same orders as 
long as the battle continues. Thus it 
is in the comp of knowledge ; the slow 
are mixed with the swift, the weak 
with the quick' witted, the ohslinate with 
the yielding, and are guided by the 
same precepts and examples as long as 
guidance is necess.sry.’* 

Comenius’s democratic sympathies 

Uniformity 

eriUeiid. equal educational opportuni* 
ties for the rich and the poor, the man 
and the woman, are undoubtedly com- 
mendable, but it may be questioned whe- 
ther he was right in ignoring hereditary 
endowment till the child was 12 years 
old. Inspite of the essential elements of 
our being, which we possess in common 
with our fellows, each of us is born wit 



certain cliaraeteristics of tlie body and 
the mind wliicli distinguisl> one mem- 
ber of the race fioin all others. Now' 
these individual characteristics, however 
insignificant, are the mosi valuable 
assets of the individual. He can make 
the best of his life and contribute his 
greatest to the progress of the race by 
developing and rightly using his pecu- 
liar capacities. In tlie interests of society 
it is desirable to nurture and utilise in- 
dividuality. At the same time it is 
absolutely necessary to develop what 
the individual possesses in common with 
his follows, for the individual lias to 
make use of bis individuality in and 
tlirongh the social milieu, and for the 
social good. The problem, therefore, is 
how to develop both individual capaci- 
ties and common powers and, what is 
more important, how to inter*counect 
the two. The solution of the problem 
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<loes not lie in first developinsi 
Cnmenius suggested, common elements 
nnd allowing the peculiar elements to lie 
dormant in the meanwhile, to he attend- 
ed to after the common capacities have 
been ndequatclr developed. This is not 
nature’s way. The cliild is horn, for 
example, with a facial expression, in 
which common elements are blended 
with pconliarities, and we observe the 
common and the peculiar developing in 
it steadily, concurrently, and harmonious- 
ly from the very birth. ‘When nature 
does not postpone tlsc nurture of ever 
the physical peculiarities for the saht 
of general development, is it not a dc 
fiance of nature if we consider, as Come* 
nius did, that the peculiarities of the 
mind have time to make holiday dur- 
ing the critical years of early life ? As 
tlic things stand at present, we dare to 
defy nature in this respect almost daily 
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in oiir prnolice, with the most (Ipplor- 
able results. The day is, however, lift 
distant when rapid means of communi* 
cation as well as a fairly accurate kni'W- 
Icdjreof the child mind will {acilitalc 
arrangements for duly attending to in* 
dividuality. A super-normal child will 
not he sulTercd to have, his progre»s 
sliacitled, and a sub-normal child will 
not be made miserable; by being saddled 
tvitli noimnl children. Tupils who love 
uniformity and routine will not be 
accorded ihe same treatment as tliose 
who crave for continual variety. A 
child posses-sing strong visual imagery 
will not be required to learn how to 
read by the same method as a child 
in whom the motor type of imagery pre- 
dominates. The problem is indeed dilli- 
cult, f3r segregation will bo as harmful 
as uniformity, Its solution, prolmbiy, 
lies along the lines suggested by the 



Moiitcssori system and the Diltonio 
plan, which arc laudable, though teni#. 
tivc, attempts of our own times to .cmn* 
bine individuality and universality. 

As is evident from what we have 
Tiiegeoemi Seen abovc, tlie aim oE the 

ftim ef the i . « 

primary Tcrnacula was general rather 
than specific, “ 17e pursue,” 
«aid Coraenius, “a general edueation, 
the teaching to all men oE all the sub* 
jects of human concern, Tlie purpose 
of the vernaculn shall !)e that all ehil- 
dren of both sexes may he instructed in 
that knowledge which’is useful during 
the whole of life,” The vernacula was, 
therefore, designed not only to pave the 
ground for higher studies in case the 
pupil aspired higher than the workshop, 
hut as an institution imparting a self- 
■.suificient and all-ronud training, prac> 
ticnl, moral and religious, that might 
•enable the pupil to judge and behave 
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rightly in nil the silnntionB cl life. I’lie 
Tcrnacula Teas, for this icason, ca'lf A a 
studio of humnnity, nud its husiness tras 
to prepare a human being in Iho real 
sense of the term. 

Hut Comenius’s solicitude for the 
, nnpil’s preparation for life in 
general did not niaho liim 
forgetful of the pupil’s pre- 
paration for the speciGc oceupation of 
his adult age. Unliho those who are 
responsible for the organisation of the 
present-day elementary (specially, nrral) 
edneation in India, Comenius n-o«ld not 
convert the children of honest, Imrd- 
rrorking men into litcrato-dcgenerates, 
unfit for manual labour. Por this pur- 
pose he recommended that the soliool- 
diiy should ho sliort enough to enable 
the pupil to utilise several hours of the 
day in domestic rrork, and prescribed 
that " the children should learn the most 



‘^iportant principles of th tnficknicot 
<irls, both that they may not he too 
ignorant of what goes on in the Avorld 
around tllom, and that nny special in- 
clination towards tilings of this kind 
may assert itself with greater ease laier 
on.” 

The course of instruction in the 
Tiiopanio. vemacula was, of course, pan- 
sophic. The children irere 
to loam to read and write in 
accordance with the grammatical rules 
of the mother-tongue, to acquire such 
elementary hnowledgeof arithmetic and 
geometry as coiild be learnt empirically 
and migiit suffice for the actual needs 
of the pupils, to exercise their voice in 
singing well-known melodies and their 
memory in dommitfing to heart familiar 
psalm's and hymns together with the 
catechism and the most important stories 
tind verses in the’ Bible, to learn and 



pvaetlso tile oiiKlinal principles ol mora- 
lity ami 'piety, and to receive inflTHction 
in tiie rndiments of economics, politics, 
universal history, anti cosmography ns 
well as in the broad fundaroenlal prin- 
ciples of the mechanical arts. 

The vornacnla was to he divided 

Twt-booi. C"®'* "'if'' « 

fofttio prij course of a year. Conienius 

wrote a series of toxt-bonks, 
six in all, for tlio vernacula. The books 
were composed on_ the same principles 
as underlay the Janiial series of text- 
books for tlie Latin school. Each of 
them was designed for a particular class 
and embraced all the subjects of its 
curriculum, thus providing the learner 
with an adequate appereoption-mass for 
a more detailed study of the same sub- 
jects in the next higher class. Care 
was taken to suit all these books to the 
children fer whom they were intended, 



No pains were spared to makeieaiti. 
ing pleasurable. The vpry titles ot the , 
books were based on a clear undersW* ^ 
ing of wlmt v;o call derived interest. These 
were the Yidlet-hedt the Bose-led, tk 
Grass-plot, the Labyrinth, the Balsah- 
bed, .and the Baradise of the Soul. 
lleing written in Czech, an obscure die- 
Icct, the.oQ tc:ct*i)ooks bad not the vogae 
they deserved and soon disappeared. 
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XIII. 

The Optional Stages of 
Education. 

Wiiili the termination of the course 
_ . . in the Ternacula, there ended 

The Latm 

School conrsp, the compulsorv and univorsal 

more detailed . i . tr \ 

repetition of pcnod ol cducation. If the 

theVcroaca- ,, . 

hr School pupil aspired higher than ma* 
nual occupation, he could get 
admission to file Latin school, where he 
hiid to stay for six years, studying the 
same subjects as he learnt in the vornn* 
cula, with tho only differences that the 
Latin school substituted Latin words 
for the vcrnncular names of tlie things 
which instrnction in the vornnciila ac- 
quainted him with, and that what he, 
previously, learnt in a hro.ad and gene- 
ralised outline yras now presented to 
him in a more detailed and' particu- 
larised form. 
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Comenius proposed that there shoulJ 

Adm-mion to %• 

the utin and optional as attendance at 

Sehoolon 

demomtio this scliool was to be, Come* 
pnncipiei. coosciousness of the equ- 

ality of men kept him from recommend- 
ing admission to it on the basis of social 
distinctions. On the contrary, he made 
intellectual fitness a passport to second* 
ary education. Witness his forceful 
words, “Kor should admission to the 
Latin school be reserved for the sons of 
rich men, nobles, and magistrates, as if 
these were the only boys who would 
ever be able to fill similar positions. 
The wind blows where it will and does 
not always begin to blow, at a fixed 
time.’’ Elective as admission to the 
Latin school was, its pansophic course of 
instruction was not based on the prin* 
oiple of election. Every pupil had to 
learn the came subjects. ^Tlie aim of 
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tbe cumculuni \\'as tliat the youth \rbo 
completed it should havo received a' 
training as a grammarian, uelhvcrsod in 
Latin as well as in the mother tongue, 
a dioelectician, an orator, a mathema* 
tician, a musician, an historian, a mora* 
list, practical as well as theoretical, and, 
last hut not the least, a theologian. Of 
course, the Latin school did not pretend 
to give the pupil a lierfcct knowledge of 
tire subjects involved in the training for 
which it was organised ; its intention 
was merely to lay a solid foundation for 
subsequent advanced instruction by cul> 
tivating in the pupil enlightened and 
many-'sided interests ns well as by pro* 
viding him with an adequate appereep. 
tion*mas8 for, and teaching him the- 
method of study of, the various brandies, 
of learning. 

Jl is oharactcristic of Coraeninn utL' 
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JtsRflWit litnrianism tbnt language 
■"ihruHn'" "■‘’M not regarded ns subjects, 
*"’'®*'* but merely as so many media 
of communication and inslruction. Con> 
fcqucnlly, whereas tlio content-stjutlics , 
were compulsory, instruction in someo: ^ 
the languages to ho tnu!rht in the Latin 
school was elective. Of course, every 
pupil had to learn tlie vcruaouliir as a 
medium of conimunicalion with his kith 
and kill and- Latin as the medium o! 
biglicr instruction and of communication 
with higher society ; but other languages 
were tansjht onlv to those who would 
find them useful iu mastering the tech- 
nique of the profession for which the 
teachers in the Latin school found them 
eminently fitted. Greek was, for. ins- 
tance, to be Je-irnt by tliose who uould 
turn out good physicians, wLlIo.ifebrew 
was recommended for tlioso who W{ul4 
do well as ibcologinns,- . 
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Above the Latin scbool, Comenins 
rhcUDir«r.i. proposed a university in each 
th “weS o" or big province with 

thoMeictjr, f\irther course of six years, 

The aim of the university was to prepare 
leaders for the different departments of 
sooiiil activity, the school, the church, 
and the state. It is significant of the 
socialised basis of Gomenius’s system 
that admissions to the university were 
recommended to be made in accordance 
with the needs of the church and of the 
state, He would, in other words, admit 
only such a number of students as 
would be required to fill in the various 
public offices, civil and theological, like*- 
ly to be vacant when the students took 
, their degrees. This recommendatiou 
merits the attention of the administrators 
of the Indian universities who admit 
students without taking into account 
the needs of the society, with the result 



thilfc the graduates go to swell the na®. 
tors of the unemployed timl the discos 
tented, -117111 it not bo wise on our part 
to tahe a liint from Comenius and thro* ! 
over-hoard the conventional notion ol 
liberal education, to appreciate the cul - 1 
tural only ns a means to the vocational, 1| 
and til make the university cater for ibe 
actual needs of the society ? 

• Limited as admission to the nniver- 
, .. sitv was, great care was to be ^ 
Ginni « taken in the selection of suit- 
<]nUiiintfon ahle Candidates. In the first 
louI^Bnlw plnce, they must beintellec* 
tnally otBcient. To this end j 
Comenius recommended that "only select 
intellects, the flower of mankind,*' should 
he admitted, while "the rest should turn ^ 
their attention to more suitable occupa- 
tions, such ns agrioulture, mechanics, or 
trade,” He proposed that "a pohlic 
oXamination should be held for tha stu- 
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dents who leave the Latin school, and 
froi^ its results the mastets should decide 
which of them should be sent to tho 
university, and which should enter on 
the other occupations of life.”. 

Given intelleotnally eflScient candi- 
, dates for admission to the uni* 

Morality and . n . 

nnivenHy veTSitj, Comemus would maKe 

admUsion. * * , i j • • a i • 

a furtber selection with bis 
eyes on moral qualifications. “Care 
should be tahen,” be exhorted, “to admit 
to the university only those who are 
diligent and of good moral character. 
Palse students, who waste their patri* 
mony and their time in ease and luxury, 
and thus set a had example to others, 
should not be tolerated.” This state- 
ment contains an excellent counsel to 
those who are at the helm of affairs in 
our universities. It is a deplorable fact 
that the Indian universities, as they are 
at present, persistently disregard the 



P'inciplo onunciatctl by Ooraonius and 
rcmlpr the university training -too soil, ' 
except on paper, under the impression 
tlmt tlie leisure which tim student would 
ilwrcby enjoy would enable liim to make 
the host of the informal educative in. 
lUtcncPS, wliich must be in the air in a ' 
well-regulated university, wifcli the result 
that in our scats of learning,— specially 
in those that an of recent growth and 
have attempted to modoi tliemselves on 
the sanctified universities at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but have succeeded in imit- 
ating only their superficial characteris- 
tics,— pseudo-students and pseudo-gradua- 
tes, who are an unnecessary drain on the 
purses of their parents and, sometimes, 
of mis-informed philanthropists, are not 
exceptions, but types. 

It is puzzling to note that whereas 
SjitcuiiMtij'* innate individual differences 
aetwlTfTiHy ^vere so rantiy defor/nities for 

courts. 
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Comenins in the earlier periods of 
the educftud's development, he set 
store by the individnal capacities and 
inclinations that manifested themselves 
towards the end of the Latin school 
course. Perhaps, he was under the im- 
pression that the individual characteris- 
tics were of two kinds, the desirable and 
the undesirable.. The latter expressed 
themselves early in childhood ; these were 
not to be catered for, but eliminated. 
On the contrary, the former did not 
express themselves until those capacities 
of the individu.il which he shared with 
all bis fellows were fairly developed. 
The assumption, of course, has no jus- 
tification, but it was responsible for 
Comenius’a proposals for a compulsory, 
uniform course of instruction in tbo 
schools and a completely elective curri- 
culum in the university. “The studies 
will progress witii ease and success”,. 
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Comenius averred, “it each studeot 
■devote liis undivided energies to tfait 
suiijcct for which lie is evidently suited 
by nature; Tor some men are mote 
suited than others to be tbcologisns 
doctors, or lawyers, just as others have 
a natural aptitude for, and excel in, 
music, poetry, or oratorv. This is a 
matter in which wo arc apt to make 
frequent mistakes, trying to cnrvn a 
statue out of every piece' of wood, and 
disregarding the intention of nature. 
Tile result is thiit many enter on bran- 
ches of study for which they bnve no 
a])titudc, produce no good results in 
them, and attain to gronlcr success in 
their subsidiary pursuits than iu those 
that they have chosen.” 

Notwithstanding this sane recogni- 
tion of individuality as the 
Iic*ifJirJBf dominant factor in the choice 
of Mgber studio!, the bogey 
of paBsopliia did not forsake 
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Comenius even in Ws delineation of llie 
university. Of course, tliere nothing 
objectionable in bis sugecstion that the 
university should make provision for llio 
study of every branch of human know* 
ledge, for this should b?, unquestionably, 
u characteristic of a centre of higher 
learning ; but it is not dilficult to point 
out the absurdity of his recommendation 
that “those of quite exccpUiinal talent 
should be urged to pursue all the bran- 
ches of study, that there may always be 
some men whose knowledge is encyclo* 
pmdic/* 

The same paasophie standpoint \va^> 

responsible for Coinenius*s re- 

Epitojncfl. , . , 

commendation that every class 
of author should be read in the univer- 
sity. To facilitate this lie proposed thai 
every author should he epitomised, the 
epitome serving a Uvofold purpose; it 
could take the place of the works of the 
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author in oaso the student had no time 
w inclinafion to read the originals, and 
it was also capable of being utilised as] 
an introduction to the author and his 
sTorb. 


Inspitc of his enlightened .vions on 
‘’^'‘C'ltion in general, Came- 
nins sras pron • to make a tot- 
iih of examination ns a test of meritor- 
ions ivork. It is, hon'cver, to his credit 
that svilli him examination nras more a 
test of the power generated hr learning 
than of reprnductire raeraorv. Witness 
his thoughts on th’e enminntion for the 
award of degree^ : "It is most important 
that oiTrvthing be conducted with per- 
fect fairness, and, therefore, instead of 
allowing the academic degree to bo 
won hr a disputation, the following 
plan should bo ndopted. The candidate 
(orscs’cra! at once) should be placed in 
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tlie midst. Then men o£ Hio greatest 
knowledge and experience should ques- 
tion them and do all they can to find out 
what progress he has made, both in 
theory and in fimiice. For example, 
they may examine him on the text o£ the 
Scriptures, of Hippocrates, o£ the Corpus 
Juris, etc; asking him .where such and 
such a passage occurs, and how it agrees 
with some other, passage ? if he knows 
of any writer who holds a different 
opinion, and who that writer Is ? What 
arguments he brings to boar, and how 
the contradictory views may he reconcil- 
ed ? with other similar questions. A 
pradioal examination should then follow. 
Various cases of conscience, of disease, 
and of law sho.uld be submitted to the 
candidate, and he should he asked what 
bourse of action he would pursue, and 
why?” 

Tlie desirei of ■ Comenius to prepare 
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.»!. practical men rather than 
* pedants evinced itself in his 
pronouncing, like Montaigne before him 
and Locke and Rousseau after him, that 
travel was necessary to give a finishing 
toucli to tlic education of the leaders of 
men whom tlie university intended to 
produce. Ho, however, forbade the’ 
young to travel, "until the hot-headed, 
nesj of youth has passed away, and they 
arc sufficiently versed in the ways of the 
world to do so with advantage.” 

Over and ahovo the four types of 
educational institutions which 
coitfpcot 'fc have discussed, Conacnius 
tUiMTcti. tjjg foundation of a 

Schola Scholurmn (School of Schools) or 
Collegium Cidneticum (Didactic College) 
aotnewliere in the world. This institu- 
tion was delineated to be a S domon’s 
House, its function being to .systematise 
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and extend knowledge, wliercas other 
institutions aimed at the communication 
of knowledge. It Avas, therefore, to 
“bear the same relation to other schools 
that the stomach hears to tho other 
members of the body; since it would be 
a kind of workshop, supplying blood, 
life, and strengtli to all.” 



Achievements and Influence 

. The brief sketch of Comenius's educa. ' 
tional work tlmt has heer 

Cwnmitn’i . • 11 f . 

jjn tliii iftrogoing piircs 
*'**» ^ belie VC| sulTici^nt to give 
- iny readers a clear idea of the 

inorits and defects of the systrai 
iida'ocntcd. Lot us take a chnrilable view 
of tlio defects Hint cimrncterised his 
doctrine’*, hccause they were flic inerit* 
able clTvcts of the ago in which he lireil, 
and iilso liecnusc his merits outnumbered 
his defects, JIo was undoubtedly the 
first writer who dwelt on all the prob- 
blcDis connected with education. He 
was evidently inspired by n desire t( 
elevate education to the position of nr 
applied snience based on what was re- 
levant to it in the existing spiritual, 
moral, mental, and natural soioaces. His 
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practical standpoint and onliglitencd 
utilitarianism invested Ins doctrines 
with that meritoTiouB worth winch tho 
spooulations of raostcdncationallhcorists 
lacked. He was quite witbont precedent 
iu undertaking to organise a many-sided 
training for all buraan beings because of 
their very humanity, to outline a definite, 
self-suftieicnt and practicable system of 
elementary education, to rlaboriitc a 

suitable scheme of education for the in* 
{ants, to emphasise liie education of 
girls as an absolute necessity, and to de- 
sign such public schools as set at naught 
the diffprences of rank, 'Keallb,'and sex. 
In bis scheme of education bo made pro- 
vision for the pupil’s preparation for the 
^ world to come, at the same time equipp- 
ing him for adjustment to the varying 
situations of life in this world. He broa- 
dened the curriculum by assigning in it 
suitable places to tl-c hitherto neglected 
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social nnil pliysicnl sciences and In itiin- 1 
in" in miimml dcsterUy and virtiwus 
conduct ns n'cll as to linguistic, nietaplij. 
sioal and rdiiiiiius instruction. Un]Kiu.. 
ted out tiiai ediieation .'iliou!(] be j 
procfits in conforiniiy wi!li nature. He 
Milmrdinalcd ningiiiftiu instruction tc 
coiitenl'studics, Jiilin to the veriii 
culnr, and "ramm.ir to the reading-book 
.lie liiid stress on object. lessOns, visu;i 
liMiig dcviwR, !i«d learning by doin<; 
He cnnvlated thf dttfcrent eduoationt 
iii'iivllit’S and Ibe dificteni subjects ti 
Jins course, lliswi'C appreciation c 
the principle o( order prompted liim 
recommend ft procedure irom llicmo 
eicnmntary to ibe more advanced 1 
slow, steady, continuous, and progrt 
sivoly, but imperceptibly, difficult ste 
in contonnity \viib;tbB groving potro 
of the pupil, ft»J .t" delineutu grade 
rurricula, graded schools aud gr.uh 
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clashes with gfadod tPX>-bf>oks. Ui^ 
cjuctul regard (or tbc happiness ot the 
<!hikl evinced itscli iu his endeavour lo 
liglue.i the drddgcry of UiaTnini: hy all 
possihl* menus and to iiitroriure inin 
the schools a more humane ticitmeni 
ot the pupil. 

Comenius's name, consequently, stands 
high on the roll ot the irreat 
pMsionate w pducators. It also occupies a 
™ ill- respectable place in llic list of 
fli.«TO of those who have worked for the 
salvation of mankind. Ills in- 
grained philanthropy expressed itself in 
his careful regard for the interests ot liie 
children, the women, the poor, and ilte 
depressed. This ohivalrnus champion- 
ship of the weak, which was an oiilc'ime 
of his religious training, rcfiocls il,p 
influences which Islam exercised over 
Europe through the uniTcrsities oi 
Cordova and Granada and also throunh 



tlie Crusades. Islam is ihn Magna 
Clmrla of tlm weali. Tim ptliic.il sys- 
t«m ivliicli it ineludc.s protects tlierigliU 
of women ami cliildreii and cnjnins ac- 
tive sympitli.v with the poor, ulie orp- 
haned, the rare- worn and the aged. It 
eomniniids men to have due legard for 
the comfort of the stranger and the 
prisoner and to adopt a chivalrous atli- 
.tilde towards the fallen enemy. It 
makes adequate concessions for the sick, 
the invalid, and tlic destitute in matters 
of worship and social and religious nb- 
liirntions. It docs not aholish the rights 
of private property, hut saves the poor 
classes from the hanefni effects of enpi- 
tall.Mn by insisting on adequate wages 
for liiho’ur, by condemning usury, by 
treating charitable deeds as means of 
fftlvatioi), .and by transferring stiper- 
tluous money from the coffers cf rich 
men to the public exchequer in the 



sliapB of :aJMl ami cl'iet teucnas *.‘5 
for the benefit of the need^ It c:i z~ 
abolish shivery, but bound the 
to treat their slaves as their cij* 
dren, and the history of Islan nr'rci 
many instances in uhich the slaves be- 
came the sons-in-lavr of the Mngs cid 
even inherited their masters’ thrcrs. 

It makes obligatory for a Mnslim rvls: 
to be ever in pursuit of the vrelrare cf 
bis non-ilnslim, as well as ibslim, 
subjects. It places ou the same pedestal 
the prophet Mohammad (peace be ca 
him) and his humblest follower, the 
Caliph and the homeless wanderer, the 
field marshal and tlie private soldier, the 
millionaire and the beggar as lesards 
civic rights and personal privilege*. 
It does not^ ignore the well-being of 
■even lower animals, prohibiting the 
exaction of over-work from domestic 
beasts, prescribing careful arrangements 
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fur tlieir fcediiigaBd lioBSi'ng.andalW 
ing hunting, . not as a lueans of ie< 
creatiou, but for tbe sabe of extermiDal- 
ing dangerous animals or for the par* 
pose of procuring food when' other 
means of sustenance are not arailable, ' 

It may be said that Comenius as 

Wan. not a as other reformed Chris- 

new religion, j revolted against the 

Pope had not the slightest intention of 
adopting tbe principles of a conpam- 
tively new religion as Islam, bat to 
revive original Christianity. I admit 
thi.s and add that Christianity as it was 
preached by Christ (peace he on him) 
was nothing hut Islam. The common 
usage wbioh attributes the origin of 
Islam to the advent of Jloliammad 
1 (peace bo on him) has nothing but its 
7 >norance to recommend it, I.-lam dates 
'from the times of Adam and E'C (peace 
heoniliem), and the felidus 
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quite clcnrly tbt Aflam, Noaj), Abta- 
ham, Isaac, .Taetib,Jast‘pl\,Mn5e<,T)aviil, 
Solomon, and Christ (psane lie on all of 
them) iverp the representatives of Islam 
as well as Mohammad (peace be on him.) 

That Cnmenius was unconsciouslv, 
but profoundly, itiilueneed by the spirit 
of Islam, which was then in the air in 
Christendom, is evidenced hv his clwr 
sense of the unity that pervades the 
entire universe, spiritual and material, 
an obvious oornlinry from the Islamic 
conception of One God. 

from the conception of the unity of 

LIS" ’'‘® ^aniled 

Cwciiun the most nnlahle ideals of 
Comcnius. His 

scheme, as well as his educational svs. 
fem, was to unite science ami religion. 
He Imped for the union, not only of 
all fie Christian churelies, hm ot Lan- 
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kind in gonoral by conversion, one alter 
another, of tho iluslims, the pagans, anJ 
the Jews througii universal kno\vlcdn« 
univei-snl schools, universal books, uni* 
vcrsal methods of instruction, tlie nn- 
vcrsal college of research, and a uni- 
versal language. 

In lact, Conionius was one of those 
i.iitifinnap. '"‘ho lived, svorked, and sullec- 
i/cS::’ for '"''"kind. To him be- 
longs the gloiy of a martyr. 
But his glory was for himself alone. 
His contemporaries failed to assimilate 
and apply his doctrines, and tlic genera- 
tions that came after him had no know- 
ledge of his educational t heory till the 
German investigators re-discovered his 
didactic works about the middle of the 
lOtli century, too late to save rduca- 
iional reformers from tlio trial and error 
which afllictcd them during the interim. 
As it is, we find that our modern peda- 
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*^ogy agrees in its essence iivifcii tbo 
’Comenian system o{ ctlccaUori, liut H 
■has been defeloped by workcvs like 
Pesfcalozzi, Eroebel, and llcrbart, who 
•discovered and tormukted tbc principles 
of education independently of Comcnius. 

Of the numerous works of Comcnius 

■Obscaiityrf texl-iaoks alone 

Comenius’.> foanj favour with men ac- 

works on pau' '' 

cmioimi taailv engaged in education. 

The Jiinw remainel lor seve- 
ral generations a popular text-book for 
beginners ; the Orbis Pictus \v.is thumb- 
ed liy school boys in all the countries of 
Europe. But these hooks were used, 
not for a knowledge of the real world, 
as designed by Coraenius, but for an 
introduetion to Latin as an end in itself, 
hut the Great Didielio and the books 
that amplified its different chapters, 
for instance, the Sandbook of the Ilolher 
School, fell into oblivion. 
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The causes for utter neglect ot 
Cniiwiofiiie C°™ewus'8 ptecicus Wfirks are 
(Scemtr to seek. In the fim 

-JwlS, matiy-slded interests 

’'vere responsihle for it. Had 
Comenius confined himself f« ' 
education, he n'ould have rendered man- 
kind more etfectivc Eerrico than lie 
actually did. As it •was, his dearest in- 
terest s lay in religion. Asa minister of 
an enthusiastic denomination he bad to 
engage himself in polemical writings, 
wliicli genorally roused the indignation 
of tlic hostile sects. Heligious toleration 
■was not a feature of those times, and in 
their aversion to Comcnius’s religious 
views most men studiously abstained 
from considering liis educational doctri- 
nes on the ground, that they emanated 
from-nn unholy source. To make matters 
worse, Comenius was involve! in the 
prophecies of Drahik and others, who 



held out to the perspcuted Mnwvian 
Brethren the hopes of n triumphant le- 
turn to their fatherlanil. It is, perhaps, 
too much to accuse Comcnius of nant 
of judgment and sapcrstilious leanings 
His misfortunes appear to heen hare res* 
ponsible for the ease uilh rrhicli he he* 
came a dupe’ of the atllul imposters. 
When no effeeliTe support is arailable, 

_ even a straw is' clntched with nvhiiiy. 

When facts fail to afford a solace for 
wounded hearts, even an illusion is in* 
vested with ineredihlft significance. It 
was quite natural that Comonius, who 
had hope after hope frustrated, would rely 
even on the groundless or the uncertain, ij 
, it promised relief for men of liis persua- 
sion. Needless to say, tlie propliccics were 
not borne out hy what nctuallv liappened' 
The unscrupulous Drabik himself »n.,ie 
a formal confession that he was hefoolin^ 
the Pr.itestantworldjanii relurni!!! lo (tg 
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foltl of iha l>opp, Tbo effect of tiiisfiliiij 
bmopfson Conienius's reputation ms 
-deplorahlp, for lie liad tbron'n liimsoli 
with enthusinsm into tin* circulation and ' 
flpfcncc of tlio propliccips. lien camj 
to rcsfarfl liim as an embodioient q( 
superstition, and Adclung in liisHw/orj 
■ 0 / Jlimnn FoVi;, published in 17S5, 
gave him a prominent place in tho list 
of magicians, alchemist.', and snotlisajeis., 


Comenins's pinsopliie interest nlti- 
inotcly proved to he as ftijurious to liis 
repiltalion ns his inisguidct] sense of the 
.supernatural. Commendable .ns the Idea 
of accumulating: imd co-onlinating the 
various branches of bnman knoivledge 
was, the defective ediic.ition which 
Gomonius liad received ina(ie Iiiin unfit 
for the enterprise. Had lie contented 
himself hr ringing fclie boll tliat would 
'Call all the wits together, he would Imre 
received nothing but praise. But his 
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zealmafleVlmWlmltoliW d'k*'. 
as a scliolat aad k achwlk wruic ttv> 
tisps on asUonomY, and o’.'a'r 
suliiects ns conUibulion'! to pan^o^diia. 

The tact is tkt Wf kmitdgc of nrilttrat 
pliiiosopby ^as aton?? aatiT'a'icl nin 
erroneous. These mh Fuhjcctpil i»im 
to the scorn of tk follo\\ir,g gpimralinni, 
and in their disdain lot his phiiovopiucal 
and scientific compositions Vise ctititi 
contemptnousiy discarded ins tdutaknsl 
\rritings also. 

In the second place, Comr-nius's 
nant of skill as a ttritcr ac 
counts for the cpitcmeral po. 
He 

lacked a sense of propatijoa 
. and allowed his pen to run awar irijli 
’'(him. Conciseness and terseness were 
unkown to this vnluminnus writer. 
Needless repetitions tried tlio patience 
of his readers. 110110005531}’ divisions, 
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and sub-divisions marred the conlhmj 
-o' bis statemenhs and' bad a repeWm; 
effect on those wlio unlertoob to perttst 
tliem. Comeniu/s lack ol the ffisihelit 
scLsi* deprived the Great Didacficoillu 
attraciivH style which made linusseatf 
Enile,sq pipalar. Tup G-'eat Mailic ' 
was published as 'a part of the folio edi! 
tien of the complete educational works ol, 
Conicnius, where it was swamped liy 
works if minor inipnrlanee. ^ ^ ‘j 

In the third place, CorneniUisliolRl 

i" coiit‘“uity undotsonic 
I no: uproi/ti'ii. developniciif' 

ibeorv' pre\entpfl liini from siwc^ 
in educitiimal reform. Ho tried t 
build liis new .system of education « 
esistiiig lines; for cximplei ihoiighl 
considerdd Latin to he a defective lau' 
.-<^6, ho made a compromise with tin 
'humanistic school and strove to mal 
Latin a more efficient instrument! 
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spcandaty awlumvetslty fOttWlijn. Hum- 
fluism was oo doabl. ion lliowiv^ltly 
iiitrencbi'iltok Ras'ilv ousleO, bui ibc 
■Coraenian syslem ol aduaUon, vrWcii wav 
iu its basic pmicipks o! scnst-rcaiivm 
and universal iiislnuiiiou coiilnjiciorv 
to the luitnanists’ insU? itf on literary 
training and the cdncalkn d( the chojcn 
•few, coulii gallift nostongih trmn llii' 
unnatural alliauoa. U was d<*sir:vhlc .l:at 
•Cpmcnitis should first denroy and then 
recons'ruet. The great tire was n 
necessir.v prcliminacy to tli- can't, uc- 
tion of London on liyglrmn lines, A, 
•Itous'i'an was needed to weed the uoxl VK 
■Ciceionianisin before modern ii(*(lji"g4y 
siould strike deep rojis.' 
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